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THE LAND OF UTTAR PRADESH 

I offer you my affectionate greetings. I deem it a great 
privilege and honour to be amidst you here in this hallowed 
land of Uttar Pradesh and to give you whatever is best in me for 
your service. 

When I was called upon to take up the office of your chief 
servant, I did not hesitate to accept it, chiefly for one reason and 
that was that I would be associated with rny very dear and es¬ 
teemed comrade, Dr. Sampurnanancl, our Chief Minister, and his 
harmonious team of Ministers. It makes me very happy to be 
at the head of a State which is known throughout the country for 
its efficient administration, for its political solidarity and its 
high civic sense. At the same time, I am conscious of the many 
responsibilities which I have undertaken. I am succeedmg a 
great personality, one who had endeared himself to the people 
of Uttar Pradesh by his qualities of head and heart. I refer to 
SriK. M. Munshi who was Governor of this State for over five 
years. Uttar Pradesh has been very fortunate in its Governors. 
Srimati Sarojini Naidu, the nightingale of our nation, was the 
first after Independence and Sri H. P. Mody was her worthy suc¬ 
cessor. I only’ hope that I will prove worthy in following in the 
footsteps of these eminent persons and upholding the high 
traditions they have left behind. 

Uttar Pradesh has an inevitable magic for those of us who 
cherish our great culture and pristine glory. Here is the land 
of Rama and Krishna and of the Ganga and Yamuna. And 
now it has given us our great Prime Minister, Sri Jawaharlal 
Nehru and Pantji. In short, it represents the very essence 
of our nation. Here too are many ancient historical landmarks 


Broadcast Speech on June 10, 1957, on the assumption of Govef' 
norship 
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and I am looking forward to visiting them in the months ahead. 
At the same time I observe that a erreat effort is being made to 
modernise this ancient land and to develop it as fast as possible, 
so that the many millions who live in it are given a reasonable 
standard of living. I am fully conscious of the many problems 
which beset us and of the great difficulties we face here. The 
framers of our Second Five-Year Plan have made a careful 
study of all this. II we put in our maximum effort, I am confi¬ 
dent that we shall complete the targets, which we have set ior 
ourselves in the prescribed time, and give to Uttar Pradesh the 
harvest which she so richly deserves. In this great task I have 
no doubt that everyone, irrespective of all considerations, politi¬ 
cal or otherwise, will, shoulder to shoulder, give of his best for 
its due fulfilment. 

In Uttar Pradesh too are a large number of universities and 
colleges, of which I have the proud privilege of being Chancellor 
and Chief Rector. To all those who are associated with these 
institutions, I offer my greetings also. The hope of the country 
lies in our future generations and these temples of learning will 
send forth the men and women in whose hands the country 
will rest in the years to come. I have no doubt in my mind that 
everyone in the universities, both teachers and the taught, are 
conscious of the great responsibility which lies on them and will 
do all that is in their power to fulfil the great destiny which 
awaits all of us. 

Ours is essentially an agricultural State and by and large 
our people live on the land. By properly harnessing the forces 
of nature and by bringing into play modern scientific methods 
we can grow more and more food and make U. P. the very 
granary of the nation. At the same time, we have to solve the 
problem of unemployment by fostering cottage and other 
small-scale industries, wherever it is possible. Our watch¬ 
word must be to make continuous progress in productive 
activity; to give to everyone enough food, clothing, shelter, 
education and reasonable satisfaction in the various other 
directions, which human nature demands. Our personal com¬ 
forts must be subordinated to the general welfare of the 
people. Everyone must play his part in this great adventure 
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which lies ahead of us. For myself, I earnestly hope that it 
will be given to me to assist my Ministers in the largest 
possible measure in reaching this great goal. May we succeed 
in our endeavours. 
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THE WORK OF LOCAL BODIES 


It gives me great pleasure to be among you all here this 
evening and to inaugurate the First Conference of the Municipal 
Commissioners of Uttar Pradesh. I am sorry our Chief Mini¬ 
ster, who was to be present here this evening, is unable to do so 
owing to illness. 

I consider it a happy idea that the Municipal Commission¬ 
ers from all over the State have decided to form a kind of an 
association, where problems of common interest to all of them can 
be considered and some line on which they are to be tackled 
can be evolved through mutual discussions. In view of the fact 
that municipal administration in this country has a fairly long 
history I am, indeed, surprised that such a body has not already 
come into existence so far. Perhaps we would not be far wrong 
if we were to assume that quite a large part of the ills which 
beset our municipal boards might have been eliminated if such 
an association had come into existence earlier. It will posi¬ 
tively make available to the not-so-well-off municipal boards 
the advantage of discussing with the more efficient ones the ways 
and means by which their own problems and troubles have been 
solved. You, Sir, have described this association as a kind of 
a union. Although intimately connected with the Trade 
Union Movement in this country, I hope yours will not exist 
only for voicing difficult demands. 

The cause of local self-government has always been dear 
to me. I am one of those who strongly feel that local self-govern¬ 
ment is absolutely necessary for every country. It touches the 
life of the people more intimately and closely than any of the 
various parliamentary and legislative bodies. That being so, 


Inaugural Address at the U. P. Municipal Commissioners' Con¬ 
ference at Naini Tal on June 24, 1957 
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it is of the highest and first importance that it should even where 
be efficient and clean. In the short while that I have been here, 
I have learnt a little about our municipal boards. I am afraid, 
these reports have not been particularly favourable. I under¬ 
stand that almost every one of our municipal boards is deficit 
and that several of them have run into large debts. On the 
plea of financial inadequacy, a great deal of maladministration 
has crept in and scandals connected with our Boards have been 
many in recent years. I am sorry that our Government should 
have been compelled to supersede so many municipal boards 
on grounds of maladministration alone. Your new Association 
can be a great help to those of your sister municipal boards who 
are in need of guidance. 

For my part, I am convinced that practically all the troubles 
which the municipal bodies face could be overcome, if only they 
were able to attract to themselves enough public spirited citizens, 
who would give their time and energy for municipal work pri¬ 
marily in a spirit of service. Unfortunately by and large we 
observe that most people who seek membership and obtain it 
have regarded such membership as conferring some special ad¬ 
vantages and privilege on them. I believe that local bodies 
should enjoy almost complete self-government. But I must 
warn all of you that such autonomy will inevitably be in great 
danger if by easily avoidable maladministration you are not 
able to live up to the great trust which the people repose in you. 

There is a strong opinion in the country that with freedom 
and the establishment of democratic government at the top, the 
raison d’etre for our various local bodies has ceased to exist. 
Originally, as you all know, the alien ruler gave us these forums 
in an unusually generous moment so that we could learn our 
first lessons in administration without in any way endangering 
the Raj . So far as I am concerned, I feel that even in the changed 
circumstances, local self-government has a large part to play 
and does play in every civilized country. Here it is that you 
have the training ground for the coming generations and in this 
it is altogether invaluable. I have only to draw your attention 
to our large cities like Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, whose 
greatness has been achieved by some truly eminent men, who 
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always were in the forefront of public life in the country, but 
who, in spite of the demands on them, found time to give of their 
very best to municipal affairs and in so doing, incidentally, 
equipped themselves still better for the more important arenas 
of national affairs. I feel that in the future it will be in these 
fields that our new leaders of the nation will find their first feet 
and come in contact with the more intimate problems of the 
ordinary man. Here they will learn the lessons, which in the 
fullness of time will show them the path to real national greatness. 
Therefore, I do not think it would be advisable to do away with 
them. But, as I have already said above, their very existence is 
threatened and their disappearance certain unless a reasonably 
efficient administration is ensured in them. 

Chief among the difficulties, which municipal boards say 
they face, is the lack of money and I must agree that this diffi¬ 
culty can result in serious situations. To seme extent, I think, 
the meagreness of finance with them is due to faults of municipal 
boards themselves. I am referring to their absolute reluctance 
to tap new sources in their own jurisdiction for fear of facing 
unpopularity. A measure of unpopularity always accompanies 
fresh taxation. But we must not be deterred by this fact. If we 
are able to produce beneficial results for the community in fairly 
quick time, we, in the ultimate analysis, afford considerable satis¬ 
faction to those who have been taxed and they begin to feel that 
it was well worth it. In due course of time a climate can even 
be produced where such opposition to taxation becomes almost 
absent, because everywhere people begin to believe that it is 
really not a punishment, but their individual investment in the 
building up of our nation. 

One more thing before I close. I am sure my Government 
will continue to do its maximum for our various local bodies 
and see that they are efficiently run every where and do not 
suffer overmuch for any reason. But I would ask you not to 
always look to the Government for carrying out your improve¬ 
ment measures. We are fully committed to our great Five- 
Year Plan. On it depends our entire future. It is a big stake 
and therefore it is our first duty to see that we do nothing which 
will hamper its due completion. Ahead of us is hard and diffi- 
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cult work and wc will all have to make many sacrifices. You 
will no doubt consider how best you will assist in this great and 
noble task of making the India of our dreams a reality, where 
every single one of us will enjoy the essential things of a good and 
happy life. 

I wish your deliberations every success and have great 
pleasure in inaugurating it. 
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ART AND PEOPLE 


It gives me great pleasure to be present here this evening 
on this occasion and to welcome to our city and our State this 
Travelling National Exhibition of Art, organised by the Lalit 
Kala Akademi. It is at the moment on its last stop before 
returning to Delhi. We are all greatly indebted to the Akademi 
for having included in their programme a visit to us. 

The Akademi, as you know, is a landmark in our new 
renaissance. The advent of freedom and our declared social¬ 
istic pattern of life mske it necessary for the State to extend 
its full patronage to the development of art and culture in our 
country. Until recently those who had devoted their lives to 
the propagation of art and culture had to depend on the good¬ 
ness of rajahs and nawabs and other rich men. In our new 
society such people are fast disappearing and only the State 
can fill this gap. I am very happy that this great need has 
been duly appreciated by our governments both at the Centre 
and in the States. In our new society art will have to find its 
way not only into the museums and picture galleries of the 
country, but also into the homes of the humblest of our people. 
In this great work I am certain in my mind the Lalit Kala 
Akademi will play its due role. 

I must confess, however, at the very outset that my own 
pretension to any real knowledge or intelligent appreciation 
of art is naturally limited. Almost all my life has been spent in 
doing what little I could for the labouring classes. At the 
same time I would not like you to think that I am altogether 
innocent of all that art means to the life of a peple, for my 
interest in art, particularly in our country, had been considerable. 


Inaugural Speech at the fourth National Exhibition of Art ( Travell¬ 
ing) at Lucknow on August 1, 1957 
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Our life would be very poor without art. It is, as I see it, the 
expression of the mind and the heart in terms of beauty and 
its true value lies in its capacity to elevate the human being 
to higher and nobler heights. It is in this dercction that exhi¬ 
bitions of this nature perform a great deal, since they are the 
best possible means of conveying art to the people in general. 
While it is true that the first requirement of the country is to 
ensure enough food, clothing, shelter and employment to 
everyone, we must never forget that at any time our life di¬ 
vorced from the appreciation of art and opportunities to enjoy 
it will remain soulless and devoid of all beauty. Such a state 
would be almost intolerable to our Indian way of life. Essenti¬ 
ally, the search for real beauty is the search for truth and it is 
our duty to ensure that in the propagation of art there is never 
any dogmatic or regimented approach. I am stressing this 
particularly in view of what I said before, that is, in future An 
in our country will have to have its main support from the State. 
We must, therefore, see that we do not permit these dangers 
to invade the development of art in our country. 

India has a rich and ancient heritage of fine arts and we 
have magnificent examples of sculpture and architecture which 
have withstood the ravages and vicissitudes of time. Our art 
and our culture has spread throughout the length and breadth 
of South-East Asia and greatly enriched the lives of the people 
of that area. With this great heritage and the innate love of 
our people for all things beautiful we must so organize our 
cultural institutions that they will be an inspiration to all civi¬ 
lized people everywhere. For this we must ensure that the 
enjoyment and appreciation of art is available not only to the 
select and privileged few, but to the poorest and the most back¬ 
ward of the many millions who live in our country. Art exhi¬ 
bitions of the educative nature as this exhibition is should become 
a regular feature in the life of our people not only in big cities 
like Lucknow, but as far as is possible for those who live in 
villages. 

I have great pleasure in inaugurating this Exhibition. 
I hope as many people as possible in Lucknow will sec it and 
profit by it. 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY MESSAGE 

On this auspicious occasion, when we are completing the 
first ten years of our independence and entering its new decade, 
1 offer my cordial greetings to all my countrymen in general 
and to the people of Uttar Pradesh in particular. On this day, 
it is usual and proper for all the citizens of this great country 
to pledge anew their rededication to the service of the mother¬ 
land. This is also the year in which we are holding the centenary 
of the First War for our independence. We must, therefore, on 
this occasion, not forget the great sufferings and sacrifices made 
by those of our countrymen who are no more with us, but who 
without expectation of any reward and with a spirit of selfless¬ 
ness, gave their all in the cause of freedom and who fought 
under the leadership of the Father of our Nation, Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

It is our good fortune and privilege that this great leader 
of eminence was born in our land. Seldom it is that a great 
personage secs in his own lifetime the fulfilment of his ideals, 
for whicli he dedicated himself. Mahatmaji, whose leadership 
inspired not only our Nation, but served as a guide to the entire 
world, was able to secure, during the quarter of a century, our 
political freedom through his unfailing methods of Non-violence 
and Truth. The significance of this is greater when we remember 
that this method achieved magnificent results at a time when 
the other nations of the world were entirely relying on the 
deadliest of all weapons, viz*, the atom bomb. His success was 
entirely due to the fact that he never cared to place precepts 
and ideals before the Nation which he himself could not have 
practised. 

Freedom is the birth-right of every naiion, and we have 
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achieved it at a tremendous price. But the true significance of 
this can only be realized by the common man when he is able 
to secure economic independence. Our Consitution has guaran¬ 
teed fundamental rights, for example, the right to work and the 
right to live and all other privileges which give an individual 
reasonable comforts. 

Under the leadership of our great Prime Minister and through 
his able guidance, the First Five-Year Plan has been completed 
successfully and the Second Five-Year Plan has just begun. 
Our Governments, both at the Centre and in the States, are 
doing their very best to root out poverty and want from our 
land. In this great task of rebuilding our economic life, we 
can only succeed if the spirit of parochialism, which unfortunately 
now exists in some places, gives way to true nationalism. 
Ultimately, it is our hope that somehow or other, this world, 
torn by factions and internecine warfare and distrust, will begin 
to think in terms of a real one-world. 

In our own land, communalism and all other separatist 
tendencies must be sternly avoided and a new spirit of co-opera¬ 
tion and earnest desire to work shoulder to shoulder must find 
its place. A new civic sense must prevail among our people. 
'Flic great results which we are seeking can only be achieved 
through integrity, exemplary character and a sense of self-respect. 
We have declared our national policy to be to build up a socialist 
pattern of society, ultimately leading to a socialist state and a 
co-operative commonwealth. How soon we can achieve this 
goal will be determined solely by the amount of effort we our¬ 
selves are walling to put in. 

Coming to our own State, during the last year, 39 out of 
the 51 districts of the State were in the grip of floods at one time 
or other, bringing great distress to our people, particularly in 
the eastern districts. The Government has done and is doing 
all it can to bring relief to those affected by this. Despite this 
natural calamity, the State has, during the last year, made 
progress in all directions. The food production rose by 5.02 
lakh tons as against the target of 3.94 lakh tons. In the industrial 
sphere, the State has made rapid strides, notably in small-scale 
and cottage industries. Tw'o industrial estates were set up at 
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Kanpur and Agra. The community development schemes 
spread further, embracing thousands of more villages. New 
metalled and bridle roads have been constructed and Govern¬ 
ment Roadways busses are plying in larger areas. Irrigation 
by canals and tube-wells has progressed; power production 
has gone up. Educational facilities have been extended and 
more hospitals have been built. Special mention may be made 
regarding the opening of the Kanpur Medical College. Greater 
amenities have been provided to workers everywhere and to 
refugees; social welfare has been placed on an organized basis. 
All this has been possible with the co-opcration of every one. 
But much more remains to be done yet under the Second Plan 
and otherwise. 

My faith in the innate goodness of our people, in their love 
for peace and in their capacity for hard, honest work, is an abiding 
one, and there is no doubt in my mind that, in spite of the many 
difficulties which we face, our ultimate success is assured. On 
this day let us all make up our minds once again that we shall 
march to the goal of the India of our dreams, undeterred by all 
our temporary obstacles and difficulties and secure for the millions 
of our countrymen true justice, contentment and happiness. 
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STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM 

I consider it a proud privilege to pay my homage to the 
martyrs of 1857 freedom movement—thousands of known and 
unknown soldiers who sacrificed themselves at the altar of free¬ 
dom—by inaugurating this fitting Memorial to them. Those were 
the heroes who lit the torch of freedom and laid the foundation 
for our national struggle. Even though this first struggle, 
which started in 1857, did not succeed at that time due to a 
number of reasons, it awakened the consciousness of our country¬ 
men. The threads were taken up later by the Gongre*^ and 
carried to success. The very failure of the struggle of 1857 
proved a stepping stone to our ultimate success. Whatever be 
the lapses or excesses of the uprising of 1857, it is now more or 
less accepted that this marks the beginning of our freedom move¬ 
ment. It is to be admitted even by critics that it was a national 
uprising to the extent that it brought together the people of many 
States with a common objective. Even as Mr. Marx Thornhill 
of the Bengal Civil Service, who took part in the so-called ‘Mutiny’ 
on the English side, admits. “The case was this—the army 
revolted; the population left to itself ceased to yield obedience. 
Revenue was not paid, nor the Law regarded. Such a condition 
of things is rebellion, by whatever name it may be designated— 
whatever explanation may be given to its existence.” The 
“rebellion” was on an unprecedented scale and it had a strange 
character not possessed by ordinary mutinies. 

It is an admitted fact that the spirit of nationalism, as it 
is understood to-day, may be different from what it was a century 
ago. We do not deny that the wave of nationalconsciousness, 
which we witnessed in our time under the leadership of Mahatma 
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Gandhi, is of a different character. The methods adopted by 
us in our struggle against the British—that of Truth and Non¬ 
violence—might not have been used then. But at any rate, 
what took place in 1857 is definitely a national fight—ihe War 
of Independence for the liberation of India from British domina¬ 
tion. In our own struggle for freedom, we drew much of our 
inspiration from the great example of courageous leadership and 
of super-human sacrifice set by great leaders like Rani Lakshmi- 
bai of Jhansi “best and the bravest”, as called even by the 
English General who opposed her, Nana Sahib, Tantia Tope, 
Kunwar Singh and Feroz Shah. In the words of Dr. R. C. 
Mazumdar, “the memory of 1857-58 sustained the later move¬ 
ment, infused courage in the heads of its fighters, furnished a 
historical basis for the grim struggle and gave it a moral stimulus, 
the value of which it is impossible to exaggerate.” 

Another striking feature of the War of Independence was 
the remarkable sense of unity among the Hindus and the Muslims 
in this period, who stood shoulder to shoulder in their common 
struggle to liberate themselves from the Biitish yoke. This 
sense of unity—whatever might have been the impelling motive 
for such an action—proved to all, both inside India and to the 
outside world, the solidarity of all sections and the spirit of 
dedication for the sake of Motherland. 

I shall be failing in my duty if 1 do not make a special 
reference to the struggle—the patriotic fight of the people of 
Uttar Predesh, especially at Lucknow, Kanpur, Meerut and 
Allahabad—for this great and noble cause. 

I am glad we are honouring these great leaders by erecting 
memorials. But we should, understand that unless we liberate 
the country from economic bondage, political independence is 
meaningless. The best and the most suitable monument we can 
raise to those millions who had sacrificed their all for the cause 
of the Nation is only by our honest and persistent efforts to keep 
up the torch of freedom by working for the economic salvation 
of the country. Fortunately, it so coincides that to-day we are 
entering into our eleuenth year of independence. Let us remember 
the importance of national unity as also communal harmony. 
It is high time we should forget our petty differences and stand 
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together for the national upliftment. Let us not forget that 
we are Indians first, Indians last, and Indians ever, before we 
think ourselves as Hindus or Muslims or anything else. Let us 
pledge on this solemn occasion to devote ourselves to the 
cause of our country’s economic swaraj . 
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I consider it my proud privilege and honour, as Governor 
of Uttar Pradesh, to greet you all on this great occasion, the 
tenth anniversary of our Independence. I am proud to feel 
that I have been called upon to unfurl this great Flag of our 
Nation, a flag under which we made sacrifices—the men and 
women of this country—for securing our birth-right, the freedom 
of this great country of ours. 

On this great occasion we should not forget the known and 
the unknown warriors, the patriots and the leaders, who are no 
more with us and who have given their all for the country’s 
cause without expecting favours or rewards. We are apt to 
forget them in the moment of our happiness. But unless year 
after year, day after day, we remember them and derive inspira¬ 
tion from the great deeds that they have performed, we shall 
not deserve to be called the people of this great country. 

Thanks to the sacrifices and sufferings of many of our country¬ 
men under the leadership of the Father of our Nation, Mahatma 
Gandhi, we have to-day acquired freedom from bondage. It 
is rare in the history of mankind that the ideals and objectives 
for which saints, leaders, teachers and patriots have fought are 
attained during their life-time. It is our good fortune that we 
secured for this country of ours a leader of the magnitude that 
could be available for any country once in three or four centuries. 
If Mahatma Gandhi succeeded in securing for us political swaraj, 
it is entirely due to the fact that with him, precept and practice 
and ideals were the same. What he would not and could not 
practise, he would not put forward before the Nation. He 
always tried to be a practical idealist and it is our good fortune 
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that we had such a great personality amidst us and it is through 
him alone that we attained our independence, the tenth anniver¬ 
sary of which we are now celebrating. 

At the same time, it must be remembered that mere political 
independence is of no value to the common man, unless lie is 
in a position to secure economic independence and the funda¬ 
mental lights adumbrated—fortunately—in our Constitution. 
It is highly necessary, therefore, that while our generation has 
suffered a great deal in securing that much-valued independence, 
it is for those who are alive and the coming generation to put 
forward their highest and sincere efforts to produce enough, so 
that every one in our country may have a house to live in, enough 
clothes to wear, two square meals and other social amenities 
and guarantee reasonable demands for a health exisUnce from 
the womb to the grave. 

I am glad that under the distinguished leadership of our 
beloved and great Prime Minister, the First Five-Year Plan 
which emphasized on the river-valley projects, has been 
completed and the Second Five-Year Plan has begun, which 
emphasizes on the industrialization of this great country of ours. 
Unless, therefore, every 7 man and woman tried to emulate the 
example of Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
and is determined to possess strictest integrity, character and 
discipline—that is, national discipline, national character and 
national integrity, there is no hope for us to secure this economic 
emancipation. 

I therefore would like to ask the people of Uttar Pradesh 
in particular and the country in general to rededicale themselves 
to-day to the service of the Nation and determine that they 
will not rest a single moment till the demon of starvation is 
removed from this country of ours. So far a 1 ; U. P. is concerned, 
much has been done and more lias yet to be done, if we have 
to improve the economic life of this part of the country. I 
do not wish to go into details, but I assure you that my Govern¬ 
ment is doing its very best to secure the economic emancipation 
of this State. 

I would like to appeal to every one, irrespective of his 
political affiliations, to cooperate with this Government who 
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are determined to root out starvation from the State and make 
the Second Five-Year Plan and the successive Plans a success. 

We are determined, ere long, to establish a social pattern 
of society leading to a socialist state and a co-operative com¬ 
monwealth. This being our determination, I once again call 
upon every one to do his or her best in this great task that is 
before us. 

I have rhe greatest faith in every citizen of this country 
that he realises his responsibility and I am absolutely certain, 
with the co-operation of all, the State Government and the 
Central Government with all affiliated bodies such as the Plann¬ 
ing Commission,will be able to assist our people to secure this 
much desired objective. 

I am happy that you have been so kind as to pive me a 
patient hearing on this occasion. 
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RAMKRISHNA MISSION HOSPITAL 

I consider it a proud privilege and honour to stand before 
you to address a few words on this memorable occasion. My 
wife and myself arc grateful to the Ramakrishna Mission for 
having asked us to be present here. We arc not strangers to 
the great works that the Mission has been doing for over many 
decades; and, therefore, I was feeling rather awkward and 
nervous when, in the illuminating Address that has been pre¬ 
sented to me this afternoon, many things have been said about 
me and the little and humble work that I have done for this 
great country of ours. I felt rather modest and shy, because, 
compared to the noble works of the great missionaries of this 
Mission, who have given their all—who have sacrificed them¬ 
selves in the cause not only of religion which their great Master 
had preached, and who continue to put the precepts of the 
Master into effect—my little services are nothing. Therefore 
I felt that it was almost a mistake on the part of the Mission in 
their Address that they presented, that they should eulogise 
the little sacrifices I have made. By doing my duty, I did not 
require, nor did I expect, any reward for services rendered; 
and the people in this country have a right to criticise any 
public worker—be he a Governor, be he a Minister, be he a 
Collector, be he a Policeman, be he anybody—and everyone 
should try to realise his mistakes and rectify them. 

Therefore, those of us who are rendering any service in 
our own spheres, they are doing only their duty, for which we 
require no reward. 

The Ramakrishna Mission and the missionaries, with 
whom I have been connected un-officially for many years,— 
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whether as a Minister, or as an Ambassador—I have always 
tried to do my little best to help them in the great task they 
have been rendering in every part of the world. If only our 
public men and public undertakings can emulate the examples set 
by the missionaries of this great Mission, I am absolutely certain 
that many of our undertakings—whether they are Community 
Projects or any other branch of social work would succeed 
hundred per cent in the fulfilment of their targets. 

The best way in which we can pay our homage to the great 
Sage, whose footsteps have been followed by the Ramakrishna 
Mission, is that our public should emulate the noble examples. 
In this way we shall build the morale, the self-respect, the 
honour, the integrity of this great Nation. And if we can do 
so individually and collectively, no nation in the world can 
beat India. 

We have secured political Swaraj ; we have to secure econo¬ 
mic Swaraj . But even if' we secure economic Swaraj without 
national prospect, national integrity, national love for Truth, 
we are nowhere on the world’s stage. Our ideals have been set 
up for us to follow by the great Masters like Sri Ramakrishna 
Pararnahamsa, Swami Vivekananda, Mahatma Gandhi and 
others, and we had ihe proud privilege that Lord Buddha was 
born in this great country of ours. And with the great ideals 
that been have setup for us, we should improve our national 
character. 

I feel happy as Governor of this great State that I have been 
given the privilege of laying the foundation-stone of the new 
building of the hospital of this Mission. I have followed care¬ 
fully every word that has been said, and every work that is being 
done here, and I am sure the isntitution will continue to do 
wonders and greater wonders. 

It is unfortunate in this country that we do not think much 
of this, and such, institutions. In the case of the Ramakrishna 
Mission, they do not advertise nor do they tell about their 
virutes, where they render service without expectation of any 
reward or profit for themselves. 

I wish our public hospitals, throughout the length and 
breadth of India, found the great work that this Mission has 
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been doing and I hope not only the medical profession and not 
only the hospitals will be better off by knowing the selfless work 
that the Mission hospitals arc doing. 

My wife and myself are grateful to everyone of you and to 
the Ramakrishna Mission for the opportunity they have given 
us to be present here on this occasion. 
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I am happy to have been invited, to inaugurate, the Third 
Industrial Safety Training Course. I have been interested in 
the welfare of the workers, during the last four decades. I 
have assisted them, in my own small way, to better their econo¬ 
mic conditions, and also, in getting other welfare facilities, such 
as, improvement in safety and health measures, which too fall 
within the scope of industrial relations. 

The history of safety and welfare work in industry is the 
history of the spirit of man, conquering his intellect. At the 
time of the industrial revolution, two factors combined to 
encourage industrialists to run a race, to raise its tempo. One 
was that material gains in the early days of the revolution were 
amazingly high, and the other arose from the first one. Because 
of it the industrialists felt that it would be for the ultimate good 
of mankind to brush aside all sentimentality and use all available 
man-power as one more raw material for increasing material 
prosperity. 

But this resulted in social disasters like slums, over-crowding, 
unemployment and moral deterioration of man. The spirit 
of man, however, is indomitable and it rose in revolt against 
its subjugation by the machine. The revolt created conflicts of 
interests, and management and labour began to look upon each 
other as opposing forces. 

Later on, it was recognised that even to fulfil the concept 
of maximum production at lowest cost, the efficiency of the 
individual worker is a primary need. That brought in welfare 
activities like curative medical aid, canteens, training schemes, 
wage incentives and other similar measures. Government had 
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to resort to compulsory legislation when industrialists were not 
very enthusiastic in making these welfare measures a 
success. 

Compared to Western countries, the incidence of accidents 
in India is great. Many factoiies in India have begun work in 
buildings which are far too cramped and do not allow for im¬ 
provement in lighting and ventilation and, therefore, industrial 
safety in India has a greater significance and importance. As 
you have said just now, accidents do not cost money only. They 
cost a lot more in terms of human sufferings. Very often acci¬ 
dents occur due to the personal factor; some persons usually 
suffer more than others, though exposed to the same risk. In 
such cases, persons with an accident proneness should be placed 
in situations wdiere chances of accidents are the least. Want 
of experience is another potent factor in accident causation. 
This is particularly so in the initial stages of employment w'hen 
the habits for efficient performance in any task have not yet 
been formed. They are acquired quickly but in the learning 
period it is also essential to guard and teach the young worker. 
The training of the worker, therefore, forms a vital part of the 
work for the prevention of accident in the industry. 

Hardly 20% of the accidents that occur are machine acci¬ 
dents, but the usually greater severity of the machine accident 
and the dramatic stoppage of work, the loss of a limb or life 
gives it prominence and attracts attention. Often the machine 
is blamed and it is forgotten that it is only when a machine is 
left in a dangerous situation and the worker docs an unsafe 
act that the accident occurs. More than 80% of the accidents 
that occur are of what are termed as non-machinery type. There 
arc more fatal accidents from the so-called petty causes such 
as falling off ladders than from other ‘serious’ causes. 

Health is the birth-right of every individual and is also an 
important factor that raises his economic status, not only through 
increasing his working capacity but also his desire to work. 
Besides these humanitarian and economic aspects, it is also 
the aim of Industrial hygiene to contribute towards industrial 
peace and progress by creating human situations that make 
work a joy, and life meaningful. 
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The Health and Safety Inspectorate should be in a position 
to indicate possible methods by which the hazards can be eli¬ 
minated or at least reduced by preventive measures. It is not 
sufficient merely to point out to employees that certain processes 
which they are carrying out arc hazardous. 

In view of this, the regular inspection by competent persons 
is essential. Such unsafe conditions as uneven floors, unsafe 
ladders and hand tools should be completely eliminated. Workers 
should also be trained to examine their tools and should be 
taught to operate them safely. There is no greater insurance 
against accidents than the safety education of the workers. 

Prevention of accidents is a co-operative effort of manage¬ 
ment, supervisors, safety engineers and workers. The employer 
and his supervisors must adopt the appropriate technique based 
on sound principles and the worker must willingly co-operate 
by using the safety appliances and following the safety instructions. 
But the first and the most indispensable requirement is that the 
employers and their supervisors must sincerely determine to 
prevent accidents. Employers must not only show clearly that 
they are keen on prevention, but also infuse the same enthusiasm 
into the workers and the supervisory staff. In short, the work 
must start from the top and preventive measures adopted by 
all good intentions of the management as regards safety will 
not be effective unless every supervisor takes practical steps on 
the floor of the workshop. The supervisor is the last link of 
the management with the workers and he is in continuous 
touch with the working group under his control. It is, there¬ 
fore, he who can put into practice the intentions of the manage¬ 
ment and make the workers safety-minded. 

The safety executive must not merely be interested in his 
w r ork but should also demonstrate his enthusiasm. He should 
make it clear that he wants the co-operation of all his colleagues 
and the workmen. He should reach every person in his own 
plane and should be able, by the force of his personality, to 
make everyone ‘safety-conscious’. 

The worker must be continuously reminded of what he 
has been told and what has been impressed upon him in the 
interest of his safety. An investigation of an accident must 
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be followed up with a discussion with the workers engaged on 
the type of work in which the accident occurred. This is more 
effectively done by the formation of safety committees in which 
every accident and near accident is discussed. While in .‘•mall 
factories, the foreman and the senior workers willbc auti mati- 
cally parties to the discussions, the formation of a safety committee 
is essential in large factories. Discussions in these committee 
meetings should be free and frank, so that the real causes of 
accidents are brought out and eliminated. 

It is now an accepted proposition that there should l>e 
co-operation between labour and management in all matters 
affecting industry through the tripartite and bipartite confere¬ 
nces and the establishment of joint standing machinery at all 
levels in every industrial undertaking. It is a matter of grati¬ 
fication that 50 big industrial undertakings have agreed to appl\ 
the principle of Joint Consultation with the workers in all matters 
regarding the! running of their industries. Safety and welfare 
measures are fit to be included as one of the important subjects 
of mutual discussion. The workers are both the cause and victim 
of accidents. They, therefore, know what is best required for 
them. There should be a joint standing machinery fully 
represented to give suggestions of the ways and means of prevent¬ 
ing accidents, and a budgeted amount should be placed at its 
disposal by the employers and its directions should be considered 
as final. 

The workers and their leaders should realise the seriousness 
of the problem and constantly keep in mind their own interests 
in the elimination of all unsafe practices, and in ensuring that 
safety appliances arc invariably used and safety rules and re¬ 
gulations scrupulously observed. 

I wish your Safety Training Course every success, and I 
am sure full advantage will be taken of it by everyone. 
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I am happy to insugurate this important Seminar on 
Growth and Development Studies of Infants and Childran, 
sponsored by the Indian Council of Medical Research. The 
inauguration of a Scientific Seminar stands on a different footing 
from that of others. I must, however, admit, as a lay man, 
I possess little scientific knowledge either of paediatrics or of 
anthropology. At the same time, I am pleased to associate 
myself with the efforts of the scientists who have assembled here 
to discuss one of the important bio-physical problems affecting 
our national life. 

The welfare of nation rests on the health of its population, 
especially of the youth and children of the country. The 
children of to day are the leaders and statesmen of tomorrow. 
The problem of child development and welfare is not an isolated 
one; it is closely related with almost all the major concerns of 
mankind. The improvement of social organization, the adjust¬ 
ment of class and race relationships, the efficiency of government 
and all its agencies, the stabilization of international relations, 
the need for greater scientific knowledge, are only a few of the 
social problems which have important implications for the 
welfare of children. 

The health of the nation is not merely nutritional problem. 
The child is an important social unit and should be entitled to 
all amenities which secure a healthy living—sufficient recreation, 
schooling, intelligent home-care and the right to develop his 
abilities to the fullest extent. As one who believes in the great 
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future role of India in the international field, I consider this 
subject to be of vital importance. Every right kind of democracy 
guarantees fundamental rights to its citizens, and, as a corollery, 
the rights of children to education, health and happiness have 
also come to be emphasised. The responsibility of the develop¬ 
ment of the child is no longer limited to the parents alone. It 
is, therefore, as much the duty of the State, as of the 
guardians, to ensure the fullest growth and development of 
children. 

No doubt, pure biological and medical studies of growth 
will be of much help, because they will assist in understanding 
the biological heredity. But equally the environment, the im¬ 
portance of surrounding atmosphere, can hcardly be neglected. 
Nobody can deny the good influence that a happy home ex¬ 
ercises over a child. That is as important as heredity. State 
intervention is, therefore, essential in undertaking measures for 
the amelioration and well-being of children. 

Growth studies, as I understand them, aim at the increase 
in size and development of individuals or collections of individuals. 
Such studies are certainly of great value, because from one point 
of view they serve as an indicator of the health of nation. In¬ 
crease and development—in the physiological sense—are correlated 
to a great extent, with nutrition. Malnutrition will tell upon 
the growth of a single individual or a group of individuals. If 
the whole population, or a major part of it, becomes victim of 
malnutrition, the growth of a nation is bound to be arrested. 
This is an unfortunate thing. A country like ours, which has 
to build up its future through hard labour and industry, cannot 
afford this. 

It is indeed heartening that Government has provided for 
research centres in the second Five-Year Plan for the study of 
paediatrics. In this task the Indian Medical Association can 
play a significant role by pooling research talents from various 
disciplines. No study of human growth should fail to pay atten¬ 
tion to the socio-economic factors. They affect the growth 
process to a very great extent. It is in this context that I plead 
for the growth studies which must go hand in hand with the 
Five-Year Plans. 
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I am afraid that scientists and members of the medical 
profession in our country have to carry out the study and 
investigation on this important human aspect with great care 
and thoroughness, if good results have to be achieved. 

I wish your Seminar every success. 
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Friends and Comrades, I consider it a proud privilege 
given to me to inaugurate a discussion of this thorny and at the 
same time most important problem that we are lacing to-day 
in our country, viz., Labur and Industrial Relations. 

In the first instance, I would like to make my position clear 
that I am speaking this evening, not as Governor of Uttar 
Pradesh, but as a trade unionist with some experience. I may 
caution my Minister for Labour not to take my views as the 
views of the Governor of U. P. or as the view s of the Government, 
but as those of an individual who has taken some part in maintain¬ 
ing good industrial relations in the undertakings with which 
he has been connected. 

I have never been either shy or modest in expressing my views 
on the question of industrial relations. I have always stated 
that adjudication is enemy number one of the working claves 
and I still maintain that view. Especially at this time when 
we are thinking of industrialising our country on the basis of 
Five-Year Plans, industrial peace and industrial truce is a condi¬ 
tion precedent. 

You may remember that the Trade Union Movement w^as 
started in about 1920 by the efforts of the late Sri N. M. Joshi. 
1 was one of his comrades and wc tried our best to organize unions 
in the soundest possible manner. No doubt there was only 
one body then representing the workers, viz., the Trade Union 
Congress. It wos with the efforts of this Congress and the political 
leaders in the Assembly that we were able to have a Trade Union 
Act and a Trade Disputes Act. The latter was not properly used 
by the Government at that time, and if at all used, it w as used 
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in favour of the employers and at the expense of the workers. 
It became almost a dead letter. It was only when the Congress 
Governments came into existence, we tried to use the conciliation 
machinery to a great extent. We then had Conciliation Boards 
and courts of enquiry, but in two years w r e went into wilderness, 
and the Second World War started. It was during the Second 
World War that Section 81 A was introduced in the Statute 
Book as a war-time measure, because they could not afford to 
have strikes and lock-outs. The U. K. and the U. S. A. also 
introduced a similar measure. But as wise people, they removed 
that section after the war was over. We, however, continued it 
in our Statute Book and adjudication, therefore, has come to 
stay in this country. 

There may be other views, but my strong view is that so 
long as adjudication is on the Statute Book, conciliation machi¬ 
nery would never work, because no employer or worker would 
put all his cards on the table, nor would he negotiate with a 
willingness and a desire to come to terms. That is why I say 
that adjudication is enemy number one and so lont, as it is there, 
trade union movement will not grow and strengthen itself. 
As you know, we are a sort of litigious people and even the workers 
would like to spend money in courts and before tribunals. They 
will forget the idea of organizing themselves in a stiong manner 
to put their case before their employers. 

I know my good friends who have greater experience than 
myself in the trade union movement and in running govern¬ 
ments will say that adjudication should be the last resort in the 
armoury of the Government when conciliation fails. But I 
say conciliation will always fail and will not work in a proper 
manner so long as there is adjudication. Therefore I say that 
if we want to have good industrial relations, based on friendship 
and based on goodwill between workers and employers, the 
only course is to remove adjudication from the Statute Book. 

Today it has become a fashion—and I hope it will soon 
become a passion—to talk of workers’ participation in industry. 
And if it has to work, it can only work on the basis of good in¬ 
dustrial relations in every undertaking. In order that there 
should be good industrial relations in every industry, there is 
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a great duty cast on the workers and their leaders to organize 
their unions on strong, sound and scientific foundations, so that 
they can meet the employers on an equal footing at the conference 
table and put forward their views with regard to their demands 
and grievances as equal partners. The trade union movement 
has come to stay. The employers may put their money in 
industry, but if the woikers refuse to work, how can the industry 
run ? That idea must be realised by the employers. At the 
same time, if workers tnink that they will be able to get every¬ 
thing by the force of their strength or by the force of their numbers, 
they are indeed in a fool’s paradise. If their union is organized 
in a strong manner, with cent per cent membership, and on a 
sound, scientific basis, then the employers will see reason in every 
demand that the\ put forward. Further, every workers* union 
must have technical experts with a worker’s bias, knowing fully 
the workers’ problems and difficulties, so that if any dispute 
arises, the technicians of the workers and those of the employers 
might meet together and come to some reasonable conclusions. 
I can assure you that most of the workers in this country are 
reasonable and when they find that any proposals brought for¬ 
ward have the approval of their own technical experts, they will 
take a reasonable attitude, and strife and strike are thereby avoid¬ 
ed. Therefore much depends, so far as good industrial relations 
are concerned, on the desire to have workers participating in the 
running of industries. The workers’ unions must be built on 
strong foundations and be always ready and willing in a demo¬ 
cratic manner to negotiate with the employers and the employers 
must feel that they are negotiating with a party that will be able 
to deliver goods. So, in order that conciliation should succeed, 
adjudication should go. 

A question may be put to me—and rightly too—as to what 
will become of this country if the workers take an unreasonable 
attitude and the dispute is not settled. I have always stated that 
emergent circumstances arising can be dealt with in an emergent 
manner. For instance, when the recent strike of the P. & T. 
was threatened, the Government, while the Legislature was sitting, 
introduced urgent legislation in the course of 48 hours and they 
got it passed, even to the extent of declaring that the strike was 
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illegal. When the Parliament is not sitting, then the Govern¬ 
ment have recourse to ordinances in case they find that the wel¬ 
fare of the community is threatened, or when they feel that the 
whole industry may disappear. The Government, both Central 
and State, have these reserve powers to be used in case a settle¬ 
ment does not ultimately come, and the community is threatened. 

My other proposal is that the tripartite conference should be 
placed in such a way that it will play a better part in securing 
industrial peace and good industrial relations. My suggestion 
is that the tri-partite or bi-partite conference, according to the 
circumstances, must have a number of experts representing both 
sides of the industry, ready with facts and figures of the latest 
type, and with an intimate day-to-day working knowledge of 
that particular industry. These committees of experts should 
come into existence the moment a strike is threatened anywhere, 
so that the/ may study the whole matter and be in readiness to 
hear both sides and even give their findings. I am absolutely 
certain that the tri-partite machinery is gaining importance, as 
my honourable friend, the Labour Minister, will tell you about 
the recent Conference at Ranikhet. 

I think the findings of such committees will be respected 
by both parties and most of the disputes will be settled. You 
can certainly have a conciliation board; and thereafter, if it is 
felt that still the parties are recalcitrant and would not come to 
conclusions, 1 would suggest a body like the industrial court of 
the type of the industrial court of the U. K. By then 90 per 
cent of the issues will have been settled and 10 per cent will be 
settled by the court. If even after that the employer or the 
employees try to threaten action, they will certainly not have the 
support of the public opinion. At any rate, workers’ and em¬ 
ployers’ organizations must build up traditions along these lines. 

I am absolutely certain that if adjudication is not there, and the 
machinery I have suggested is encouraged and acted upon by 
our Governments, workers will strengthen their organizations 
and the employers will strengthen their organizations and will 
both put forward their cases effectively and arrive at an agree¬ 
ment which would be far more abiding and permanent than the 
one imposed by a third party. That has been my view, and even 
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if my friends do not agree, 1 would suggest that this experiment 
be tried for two years, and I feel certain that industrial peace will 
be preserved. 

I would appeal to workers and employers to see that a fiirn 
joint standing machinery at all levels is instituted in tv< ry i i.ckr- 
taking and as and when differences arise, and even when tin re 
are no differences, let them meet once a week or often enough and 
trv and cultivate good industrial relations. If all concerned, 
including the Ministers of Labour of the Government of India 
and of the States, work together with a w ill, I am sure good indus¬ 
trial relations could be built up through the machinery I have 
suggested. My feeling is that the time has come when we must 
decide what the future course is for maintaining good industrial 
relations and we must evolve a fool-proof machinery for achiev¬ 
ing this. This is necessary for t he sake of the Second Five-Year 
Plan and the Plans to come. 

As regards wage-boards, my feeling is that such boards in 
big industries, where labour is highly organized, is detrimental 
to industrial peace, because it is the starting point for a fresh 
dispute. Wage-boards should only come into existence in 
‘sweated* industries. 
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It is a privilege for me to talk on the subject of Labour and 
Planning. Before proceeding to state my views on the subject, 
I enjoin you—young men and women—to intelligently follow 
the various political and social trends that are prevalent in 
India as well as abroad. You arc the inheritors of a Sovereign 
and Democratic Republic, which is growing from strength to 
strength. I want you to inculcate in yourself and in the Nation 
self-respect, integrity, organisation and discipline. 

I wish to make it clear to the younger generation in the 
University that during your student-life you should acquire 
experience and wisdom and should come to definite conclusions 
and adopt attitudes only after you leave the portals of the Univer¬ 
sity. Then only you can know your actual commitments and 
responsibilities in life. Therefore, I suggest that while you can 
take a scientific and constructive interest in politics, you may 
not take active part in politics. 

Now about the subject of my lecture. I have played my 
humble part in bringing into existence the original National Plan¬ 
ning Committee in 1938 with the active assistance and guidance of 
Subhas Chandra Bose, the then President of the Congress, and 
Sir M. Viswcswariah, the well-known industrialist and engineer. 
Later, the Committee had the inspiration from Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru, its permanent Chairman, and produced many volumes 
dealing with different aspects of national reconstruction. I 
feel happy that today there exists a Planning Ministry in the 
country and that planning has changed from a fashion to a 
passion with the people of the country. 

In connection with the problem of rural and educated 
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unemployment, I feel that unless this demon is completely 
annihilated, there is no hope of achieving the fundamental 
rights adumbrated in the Constitution, especially the right to 
work and the right to live, which w r ould secure for every in¬ 
dividual in the country enough food to eat, clothes to wear and 
house to live in. 

Unemployment among the educated, I feel, is a sizeable 
problem and might be more easily tackled, though rural employ¬ 
ment should not lag behind. About the remedies to be taker, 
I suggest the exploitation of our land resources, along with key 
industries, big, medium and specially cottage industries with 
powder. 

There are tw ? o schools of thought. One thinks that 
co-operative farming is unsuitable in India, while the others feel 
it is quite practicable. I have always felt, as a negotiator, that 
we can ahvays find a via media in these matters. I suggest 
three methods—Collective Farming, Cooperative Farming and 
Community Farming—to be tried side by side with advantage 
and without the introduction of compulsory methods. I think, 
they need not be competitive, but they can be complementary. 
Collective farming can be tried on culturable waste belonging 
to the Government, with certain safeguards. The peasants 
on this land should work on a democratic basis and should 
be given sufficient voice in the running of the farms. This 
would prevent the management from becoming totalitarian or 
bureaucratic. I propose the provision of payment by results 
through a system of incentives. This would help in achieving 
a double purpose, namely, bringing under the plough large 
culturable waste land and also providing employment to 
landless labour. 

The system of co-operative fanning can be tried on Bhudan 
lands and temple lands. In this case lands are already under 
cultivation and large units are available. Those who are 
in possession of such lands can join together and form a co¬ 
operative society. 

I would also suggest of service co-operatives. I am aware 
of the strong attachment to the land by the Indian peasants 
and so advocate in the first instance to have such system of forms 
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where the individual ownership is fully retained, but, at the 
same time, the farmers reap the benefit of co-operative movement 
in matters of better finances, seeds, manure and marketing faci¬ 
lities. I am sure, this will find greater acceptance in our country. 
I want all the three experiments to be tried in every nook and 
corner of the country, and after five or six years, compare notes 
and understand as to what was the most beneficial system to 
the country. I want that rural bias should be given to the 
Universities and suggest that the students should go into the 
villages and work with the peasants and farmers in co-operative 
and community farms. This will give them a complete picture 
of village economy and shall help them in tackling the difficulties 
that face the villagers. Modernization of the village must be so 
arranged that the young men should be so enthused that they 
do not feel the absence of the social amenities which they enjoy 
in the city life. 

Coming to the problems of labour that confront the country 
to-day, I emphasise the necessity of systematic planning and 
action. Good industrial relations are the sine quo non for 
industrial progress. I want the workers to be organised on 
a democratic basis with cent per cent membership into strong 
and free unions. It must be remembered, I say, that in the 
industrial field, there are two partners—workers who work 
and employers who invest. It has to be realised by everyone 
that unless there is a contented labour force, prepared to work 
in an industrious manner, the socialistic goal cannot be achieved. 
The employers are the trustees of the community and partners 
with the workers for the mutual benefit of all. The workers, 
in their turn, should understand their responsibilities and put 
all their energy in producing maximum results, which will 
bring them higher wages. 

I reiterate my views that adjudication was unfortunately 
an introduction during War-time, but which persists in India 
in spite of its withdrawal in U. K. and U. S. A. as enemy number 
one of the working class. In my opinion, adjudication kills 
freedom of association and a decision by a tribunal in dispute 
is only a prelude and starting point of another. Strikes, I 
regard as an ultimate weapon in the armoury of workers, which 
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should never be used. If they use it, they will not only betray 
themselves, but show their weakness and not their strength. The 
strength to strike is better than strike itself, for even if workers 
go on sirike, ultimately they have to go back to the employers 
and negotiate terms. You may have a giant’s strength, but 
should not use it. The very fact that you have that strength 
is fear to the other side. Therefore, strike should be the last 
resort in the armoury of the workers. Moreover, strike will 
have the effect of demoralising the whole industrial structure of 
the country. 

In conclusion, I would advise the students to know 
something of everything, and to specialise in one subject or branch 
of knowledge so that our country could produce experts. I would 
also exhort ycu to eschew parochialism, casteism and communa- 
lism as enemies of this country. You should consider that you 
are Indians first, Indians last, and Indians always before you 
claim to be Hindus, Muslims, Parsis, Christians, etc. The time 
has come, when nationalism should give way to internationalism. 
I would like you to understand the greatness of our foreign policy 
led by the Prime Minister, and how nations of the world 
have taken up Panchasheela as the ideal that will secure for the 
world universal peace. 

I thank the Lucknow University Students’ Union for giving 
me an opportunity to address them and for the great patience 
with which you have heard me. 
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I consider it a proud privilege and honour to stand before 
you to express some of my views and ideas about the second Five- 
Year Plan. 

I have been connected with this Young Men’s Association 
from its very inception and I feel honoured when I am told that 
I was associated with the inauguration of this Association. When 
we did so in 1934, we never imagined that it would become such 
a success as to be discussing questions of national and international 
importance and that some of the biggest men of this country as 
well as of other countries would take the opportunity of coming 
to this Association. I am therefore happy that your Association 
is proceeding from success to success. This is greatly due to those 
who have founded it and to those who have nurtured it and 
specially to our young man here— Sri Ramaswami Sastry. 

I am honoured by the presence in the Chair of our esteemed 
and respected friend, Sri Patanjali Sastry. I am a common 
man representing the common man’s interests all my life in what¬ 
ever capacity I have worked. I am never afraid to state my views 
frankly and my views are not coloured by the material or other 
interests that may affect me. 

Yesterday I was asked whether I belonged to Orhsa, Andhra 
or Madras. At one time when parochial questions loomed 
large, I said I was a Madrasi. I now feel proud I am a Madrasi. 
If I have attained any success in life, it is due to the inspiration, 
education and enthusiasm and the spirit that I have acquired 
by living in the city of Madras. All the same I regard myself 
as an Indian first, Indian last and Indian always, for a time will 
soon come when India will have only four or five zones and we 
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will all belong to the southern zone. I am one of (hose who 
believe that these fissiparcus ter.dcnucs and sectional interests 
and separation of various units are a danger to the country and the 
time has come when we should change our views. I go the extent 
of thinking of one world state and if Mahatma Gandhi’s princi¬ 
ples are accepted and provided the bigger nations give up their 
selfish ends and recognise the independence of every nation, 
big and small, we can maintain world peace, with a police force 
in each state and an international army, navy and air-force, till 
every nation recognised the right of every other nation to be 
absolutely independent w ithin its borders. 1 believe a time will 
come wlicn production, distribution and exchange will not be on 
a national basis, but on an international basis. Rut this is a 
bigger issue which will take hours to discuss and I leave it 
at that. 

On the question of the Second Five-Year Flan, 1 may state 
that in 1938 when I was Minister for Labour, Co-operation, etc., 
I felt that if India has to prosper, it must be only through plan¬ 
ning. At that time Sri Visweswariah was thinking of an auto¬ 
mobile industry brought about through the co-operation of all 
in the Government and outside. He wanted ten croresof rupees 
in order to manufacture automobiles in India which would 
cost very much less than the imported ones. I felt it w as a good 
thing and we thought of planning it out. We called a conference 
of Ministers of Congress and non-Congress Governments and of 
the Stales people. Subhas Chandra Bose was the President of 
the Congress then and he agreed it was a splendid idea. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, who was then in England, agreed to become 
the Chairman. It w'as thus that planning in India started. We 
were then the object of contempt of the very industrialists who are 
now owners of those industries. 

This Planning Committee worked from 1938 to 1945, in 
spite of the fact that we were in jails. Sri K. T. Shah worked up 
the whole thing and by 1946 wc had produced 29 volumes re¬ 
presenting all the aspects of human life, agricultural, educational 
and scientific. This was purely an unofficial organization, with 
some of us Ministers co-operating with it. 

The next stage of planning w'as during the w ? ar, when a 
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planning member was appointed by the Government of India 
with a planning department. 

The third stage was when Sri Neogy was made the Chair¬ 
man of the Committee to go into this question. 

The fourth stage was after independence, when we started 
the Planning Ministry, with a Planning Commission, which has 
come to stay, to see that not only the Second Five-Year Plan 
becomes a success but other Plans come into being and despite 
defects, to see that they are carried out; with what object ? 
We have been assured of fundamental rights by our Constitution, 
the right to work and to live with all the necessary amenities 
guaranteed to every individual from the womb to the grave, as 
in all advanced countries of the world. At present these funda¬ 
mentals may be on paper, but that is no satisfaction to the common 
man, unless these rights are put into effect. That can only 
be done by carrying out the various Plans. The Plans may 
have some defects and the estimates may not be correct; those 
mistakes can be corrected, but the Plans must be carried out. 
If the Second Five-Year Plan’s targets cannot be achieved, the 
defect will be in the people of this country. We may be very 
great amongst the Eastern nations in the way of integrity, cha¬ 
racter, practical wisdom and in the way in which we run our 
administration. But it must be remembered that compared 
with the Western nation* we are nowhere. You will remember 
that Japan and Germany were mutilated beyond recognition as 
a result of the World War. But in the course of ten years they 
have attained a status and they can say with a spirit of confi- 
dence that there is no unemployment. The workers in Ger¬ 
many today have realised their sense of responsibility and that 
they must work hard to be successful in the race with other 
nations. The employers beg of them not to work too hard, but 
the workers say that they have to establish that they could pro¬ 
duce things cheaper and of a better quality than those of other 
nations. The workers in our country have to realise that sense 
of responsibility. They must feel that duties and responsibilities 
must come first and privileges and rights next. I shall continue 
to be an agitator for better conditions of service for the underdog; 
but I want the underdog to understand that he must behave 
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properly, think of their country first, think of their duties first 
and then privileges and rights would automatically follow. 
And if any Plan has to succeed, it can only be through the co-op¬ 
eration of workers and of employers and of Government. I tell 
the industrialists, ‘‘ifyou think in terms of the nineteenth century 
you are mistaken; you still do not believe in the principle of de¬ 
mand and supply; you must forget all those things and remember 
that workers arc the dominant partners in industry”. The 
workers on their part must realise that if they want to succeed, 
they must be prepared to work hard. The third party is the 
community. Each must co-operate with the others in order to 
produce more, so that industries may thrive to the advantage 
of the industrialists, to the advantage of the workers and to the 
advantage of the community. Unless these things are realised 
and understood in a proper manner, our Plans, however big 
or small, will not succeed and we will only waste our money. 
Other nations may produce more goods at lesser cost, but we 
shall be producing less goods at greater cost and in the end we 
may be destroyed. So the basic facts must be understood. 
I am not one of those who believe in begging some people to 
help us. Let us have our Plans and our programmes and if we 
find we cannot go on, let us modify them. You cut your coat 
according to the cloth, if necessary. But you must not expect 
other nations which seem to be anxious that democracy should 
be established in this country, for example, if the Americans 
think so, to come and help us. Rather than that, I would 
like the whole nation to rise like one man and produce the neces¬ 
sary finance. Do you mean to say that wc cannot produce the 
necessary finance if proper organization and proper propaganda 
is carried on among our people and they are made to believe that 
unless the Plan is put into effect in all its aspects there is no hope 
of economic swaraj in this country ? We must work on a war 
basis and produce the necessary enthusiasm. These are not 
impossible. If other nations help us with Joans, we will of course 
welcome them and we have shown by our conduct that we can 
keep our promises. But I would not like to go to any nation as 
a beggar. 

It is because we believe in the leadership of Mahatma- 
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'Gandhi, he was able to command the cooperation of millions 
of our countrymen who were prepared to give their all. That 
was at a time when other nations were running a race in war 
resources. First they laughed at him; then they had to weep, 
because they lost all their possessions. Similarly, I do not see 
why the nation would not rise to a man under the great and 
dynamic leadership of our Prime Minister and solve this problem 
of finance. Unless we have that determination, nothing succeeds. 

Having thus stated my views, I have relieved myself of hair¬ 
splitting about the actual figures. One crore here or one crore 
there does not matter so much. Whether any nation helps us 
or not, I am sure we shall succeed with the willing help and 
co-operation of even- individual in this country. Just as Mahatma 
Gandhi challenged that lie would get sw r araj for this country, 
we shall also prove that having acquired swaraj, we shall also 
acquire economic swaraj for the people of this country. 

The First Five-Year Plan emphasized on Agriculture and 
River Valley Schemes. The objects of the Second Five-Year 
Plan are : 

(a) a sizeable increase in national income so as to raise the 
level of living in the country; 

(b) rapid industrialisation with particular emphasis on the 
development of basic and heavy industries; 

(c) a large expansion of employment opportunities; and 

(d) reduction of inequalities in income and wealth and a 
more even distribution of economic power. 

These objectives cannot be achieved unless the conditions 
I have so far stated are fulfilled. If we talk too much, no help 
will come. We must have faith in our leaders and in our Govern¬ 
ment and leave to them to do all the talking. We should learn 
from other countries to be silent about crucial matters such as 
financial position and so on. I give this advice as much to myself 
as to others. 

We are aiming at having a socialistic pattern of society, 
ultimately leading to a classless society and a co-operative com¬ 
monwealth. It is a great objective and it can be achieved only 
by working out the Second Five-Year Plan and many other 
Plans to follow. 
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At the same time, there are tremendous issues before us. 
We have got unemployment and under-employment. There 
is starvation and poverty throughout the country. No amount 
of explanation will satisfy our people. We must produce more 
with the co-operation of every section of our people. Taking the 
educated unemployed, it is a sizeable proposition. It is not so 
bad that we will not be able to solve it. 

Luckily for us, we have got a great leader in Sri Vinoba 
Bhavc. He has done wonders to make people believe that 
voluntarily they can sacrifice their lands in a country where 
everybody holds lands as sacred, where he would give up his life 
for the land. A great personage has proved that in India there 
is that spirit of sacrifice and the idea that the neighbour also 
must be looked after. These gifts of land can be used for solving 
the proposition of unemployment—at least educated unemploy¬ 
ment—which is a real danger. The position of the so-called 
middle-classes is most deplorable and in order to help the educa¬ 
ted unemployed, wc shall have to utilise the Bhudan lands and the 
culturable wastes and we shall have to get the co-operation of 
the private owners. 

I would say on culturable waste lands let us try collective 
farming. It is a no-man’s land. Let us not take huge tracts, but 
small farms as pilot schemes and put workers there with a demo¬ 
cratic instinct. Leave them free to think and consider them¬ 
selves what they could do to produce the necessary results. 
Of course, Government help and finance must be at their disposal 
and some supervision also. Let us see how it succeeds. Let 
us try all the methods that are adopted even in Russia. I 
am not afraid of the word, Russia. We must take what is good 
either in Russia or in America. 

Then there are millions of acres of Bhudan lands. Co-opera¬ 
tive farming may be tried on these lands. They need not be 
given back to private owners, who might transfer them to others. 
Co-operative farming can be tried on Bhudan lands. 

Then there are the private lands. If private owners o r 
land are assured and guaranteed that they 7 would derive greater 
results by means of co-operative societies, which would supply 
seeds, manure, etc., they would agree to adopt the method of 
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community farming. Thus we can have collective farming, 
co-operative farming and community farming. 

We can try all these methods for a period of say five years and 
then adopt that method which is most suited to the genius of our 
country and the conscience of our race. 

I am very glad that bigger men and the great leaders of our 
country belonging to all affiliations are also thinking on tho*e 
lines. 1 am very glad that the Madras Govcirmcnt is tiving 
experiments in this direction; also the Mysore Government. 
Let us hope by the willing co-operation and discipline of all people 
we may be able to succeed. 

My feeling is that we should encourage young educated men 
to go and settle on Bhutan lands. We should add cottage indus¬ 
tries in which they should be trained; and wc should also try to 
change our rural life to some extent, giving them some of the 
amenities of urban life, like reading rooms, radios and facilities 
for enjoying cultural activities. Ten or twelve villages could be 
grouped into a unit of local self-governing administration. 
Even the uneducated can be employed in these cottage indus¬ 
tries and on culturable waste lands. The wealth of the nation 
will increase and unemployment problem w ill be solved. 

I have no doubt that key industries and heavy industries 
are also necessary, so as to make India sell-contained. I am 
happy to say that what our Government has done during the 
last ten years should act as an eye-opener to every one that w t c are 
going in the right direction. The only thing is that there 
should be unity of purpose and a desire to produce results. We 
must copy Germans who are doing wonders in the way or 
rebuilding and rejuvenating their country. 

These are some of my ideas with which some people may not 
agree. But I am one of those who belong to the race of agitators 
and I say that even as we won swaraj through suffering and 
sacrifice, so also we can win economic sw^araj through sacrifice 
and suffering on the part of every one of our countrymen and 
women. Statistics are no doubt necessary to put caution in 
the minds of people like myself who are ignorant of figures, but 
our main purpose should be to work hard and to create enthu¬ 
siasm amongst the population to suffer and to sacrifice. I am 
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sure every one in our country is trying to understand the Plan 
in this sense. 

I shall mention one Other matter. We may produce a lot 
of material through cottage industries; but in the past cottage 
industries died because there was no sale for them. So in 
1938, we started the idea of museums and emporiums showing 
samples of all the things produced in our country so that the 
producer and the consumer may come together without the 
intervention of the middleman. Today happily the goods 
produced in our country have a wide market in the world. 

So all this can be done provided there is a persistent desire 
on the part of the people to produce results which would assist 
them and their families. Otherwise, no Plan will succeed at all. 
I would like to emphasize that there is no contradiction between 
cottage, small-scale and big industries. They supplement each 
other as in Japan. The whole success of the Plan depends upon 
the realisation by the common people that they can have three 
square meals a day, have a comfortable house, clothes to wear 
and all other reasonable amenities. That is the test of the 
success or failure of any Plan. 

I do hope with the co-operation of our countrymen and 
women we will be able to secure the necessary results provided we 
all work on a war basis, without thinking that some other body 
from outside the country would help us to get over our troubles. 
Practical optimism must prevail with a desire to work and then 
we can conquer mountains. 

I thank you again for the great honour you have done me 
and for hearing me patiently. This is a point of view which may 
not find favour with statesmen with financial genius in them; 
it is a point of view of the common man who has worked all his 
lite as an agitator and a sincere worker. 
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I am highly thankful 10 the Chairman and members of the 
Indian Institute of Personnel Management for giving me an 
opportunity to place before you my approach to Industrial 
Relations. It may not be out of place to mention here that I 
have been holding these views for nearly four decades. Of 
course, I had to weather many a storm and often I have been 
confronted with the strong opposition of the Trade Unions, 
employers and also the Government. Even today, let me 
frankly admit my view's have not been accepted by many. But 
as an incorrigible optimist, I have the firm belief in the old adage 
that ‘he who laughs last, laughs best’. 

It hardly needs any emphasis that the prime need of the 
hour is good industrial relations which can create a suitable 
climate in which the industry can develop. Especially, at the 
present time in our country’s history, this question is of vital 
importance. Great and far-reaching changes are taking place 
and still greater and important changes arc contemplated to 
transform our country into a Welfare State. In such a context, 
the problem that we have before ourselves is to create sufficient 
opportunities for the common man to put in his best in the 
interest of a higher standard of living for himself and increased 
national prosperity. An important pre-requisite of industrial 
progress is the prevalence of industrial peace which brings about 
a greater co-operation and harmony between the workers and 
employees. 

The growth of the modern factory, which created a certain 
divergence in the interests between the workers and the employers 
is well-knowm Lured by the profit motive, the employers, during 
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the earlier times, lost sight that labour is not merely a factor of 
production subject to the normal laws of supply and demand. 
This view naturally created an antagonism between the workers 
and employers and the problem of Industrial Relations, of 
maintaining peace and harmony between the workers and 
employers and also in reconciling the conflict that arise between 
them came to the fore. 

But at any rate, today, there is a growing realization that 
this attitude of ‘master and man’ cannot continue for long and 
employers in many countries and industries have understood 
that increase in production is possible only by giving the workers 
their due recognition and they are to be regarded as partners 
in production and consequently should be treated as partners in 
consumption also. So the problem today that faces us is how 
to bring about the much desired industrial peace or maintain 
good industrial relations. This question is closely inter-linked 
with certain other intricate problems and therefore its answer 
and solution rest with the approach we adopt towards these 
problems, such as strong trade unions, freedom of association, 
collective bargaining and the methods followed in the settle¬ 
ment of industrial disputes. 

Industrial relations are nothing more and nothing less than 
human relations. I would treat these relations as those existing 
in the joint family system. Nay, the mutuality of interest is 
greater here, for the latter is capable of dissolution but not so the 
former. Even if the members of the joint family are separated, 
they can survive and conduct their business individually, but 
that cannot be done in an industry. If they try to do so, the 
whole industrial structure would collapse. Harmonious rela¬ 
tions are much more essential here than in any other sphere. 
It is, therefore, highly imperative to evolve a suitable system 
of machinery for settling industrial disputes as also for preventing 
them. 

It is quite relevant here to dwell on the methods of settle¬ 
ment that have been hitherto followed in India. Till the 
enactment of the Trade Disputes Act, 1929, the Government of 
India followed a laisse-faire policy regarding industrial disputes. 
The Act provided Courts of Enquiry and Boards of Conciliation. 
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Unfortunately proper implementation was not made of these 
provisions of the Act and whenever there had been interferences 
by the Government, it was intended more for preserving law 
and order and if possible to safeguard the Employer’s interests 
rather than in assisting workers to secure their just rights. In 
view of this, Jie Government could at best ‘preserve’ industrial 
peace and could not bring about good industrial relations. 
But when the World War II started, the Government in the 
interests of maintaining war production without any stoppage, 
introduced the Defence of Tndia Rule 81 -A. This rule prohibited 
strikes and lock-outs and provided machinery for the compul¬ 
sory settlement of trade disputes. Such measures were widely 
resented by the workers as undermining their fundamental free¬ 
dom of the right to strike. Similar rules were adopted in United 
Kingdom and the United States of America also as a wartime 
measure. In these countries the workers as well as employers 
and governments realised that this compulsory method has 
done its part and further continuance would be more a hindrance 
than a help to establish industrial peace and good industrial 
relations. But in India, unfortunately, compulsory arbitration 
has not only been continued but a greater emphasis has come to 
be laid on this machinery than on mutual negotiations or volun¬ 
tary conciliation. 

Some of my friends, I know, will say that still in the latest 
Industrial Disputes Act, there is full scope for the methods of 
direct negotiation and voluntary settlement of disputes. I 
shall show in the course of my speech how. Though it is there 
theoretically, in actual practice it has no value. Nobody 
denies that the best way to solve differences in an industry is 
by direct negotiation and the Second Five-Year Plan also expli¬ 
citly states that “obviously industrial peace can best be achieved 
by the parties themselves. Labour Legislation and the enforce¬ 
ment machinery* set up for its implementation can only provide 
a suitable framework in which employers and workers can 
function. The best solution to common problems, however, 
can be found by mutual agreement.” 

I am well aware that those who advocate the retention of 
the machinery of compulsory adjudication have their genuine 
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reasons for keeping it as a mode of settlement, but my only fear 
is whether this machinery will achieve the desired result or act 
contrary to the expectations. 

It may be pertinent to go into the arguments that have been 
put forward in emphasising on the continuance of compulsory 
adjudication machinery. The State plays the role of Trinity— 
Brahma, Vishnu and Shiva. Firstly, it is argued that the Trade 
Unions in India are not fully organised to manage their own 
affairs; that low membership in the unions and meagre finances 
and influence of outsiders prove workers’ inability to look after 
their interests; and, therefore, till strong trade unions are formed, 
there can be no effective bargaining with the employers and, 
hence, compulsory adjudication is necessary. 

Further, it is said that the consensus of opinion among the 
workers, favours the retention of the machinery of compulsory 
adjudication. In view of this, a machinery of this t\pe which 
is useful to the workers should be preserved. 

It is also claimed that the experience of last ten years proves 
the usefulness of the machinery by avoiding strikes and strifes 
and in view of the implementation of the Second Five-Year 
Plan, the tendency to hold society at ransom by the workers 
should altogether be eradicated. 

On a closer examination it can be seen that the arguments 
in favour of the retention of the compulsory adjudication machi¬ 
nery is not only faulty, but also conflicting to one another. 
While on the one hand, it is contended that Trade Unions are 
too weak to bargain with the employers, on the other, it is said 
that they are very powerful. Even accepting for a moment that 
all these arguments are valid in their own context, these are 
only symptoms of the disease. The diagnosis of the disease is 
not everything. The cure of the patient depends more on the 
prescription of proper medicine. We have to see how far 
compulsory adjudication can cure these ills. 

It is true that the trade unions today are not strong to bear 
the full responsibilities of conducting their affairs. The remedy 
to this is the establishment of strong workers’ organizations which 
can be founded by encouraging the workers to unite and work 
with solidarity. What better incentive or inspiration can there 
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be than giving the workers full freedom to negotiate with the 
employers so as to come to a settlement by themselves ? Gone 
are the days when labour was totally ignorant of their rights. 
Independence has brought in them sufficient consciousness of 
their strength. Of course, it is latent in them, for full opportu¬ 
nities are not provided for them to use their talents. They may 
lack in the technical knowledge, when bargaining across the 
table with the employers; but they can take the help of experts 
who would be aide to supply them with technical details to put 
their case before the employers strongly or to understand the 
employers 5 view-point. 

As long as one stands on the banks, one cannot learn swim¬ 
ming. Let the workers try to run the administration by them¬ 
selves and resort to strike when there is no hope of settlement of 
disputes across the table. They may make one or two wrong 
judgments, but whoever has heard a man learning to swim 
without having to drink some gulps of water ? Further, to keep 
the Trade Unions under a permanent tutelage is hardly desirable 
as it would arrest the growth of the movement. 

The second argument that workers themselves desire the 
retention of adjudication machinery is also partially true. 
The reason is not because of any special merit of compulsory 
adjudication, but because of the general passive attitude and 
undue dependence on the external machinery for solving any 
problem faced by the workers. For every activity, outside 
authorities have come to be looked for assistance and people do 
not take the initiative by themselves. For example, take the 
case of Community Projects and National Extension Services. 
While it is clearly known that these efforts are intended for the 
welfare and progress of the people, they are not taking any active 
interest. Compulsory adjudication acts like opium. Though 
it is initially objected, after some time, when it forms into a 
habit, workers become addicted to it and hardly have any urge 
to become self-reliant. Nobody denies the fact that compulsory 
adjudication is only the ‘last best 5 before which recourse to 
Industrial disputes is made. But as long as it is kept in the 
picture even as the final resort of settling a dispute, the earlier 
stages, that of mutual negotiation, voluntary conciliation and 
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arbitration are hurriedly gone through as inevitable processes 
before the final trial of strength before a Tribunal is made. 
No honest and sincere attempt is made to settle differences at 
earlier stages either by the workers or by the employers. Further, 
this undue reliance on the external assistance to solve disputes 
has cut at root of the Trade Union solidarity. What is really 
required is not the perpetuation of the method of compulsory 
adjudication, but the removal of it, lock, stock and barrel, and 
placing greater stress on the need of building up strong trade 
unions which can bargain effectively with the employer. The 
efforts of the State should be directed in its co-operation with 
the parties in settling differences mutually. 

If labour has been taking too much advantage of its strength, 
and furthering its own interests at the cost of society, as is felt 
by some, the method to check this tendency of threatening the 
interests of society by strikes, is not through compulsorily keeping 
this tendency down. It only creates bitterness and suppressed 
hostility which may prove more harmful than an open outburst. 
A better method of tackling such situations may be through 
concerted efforts to educate workers of their responsibilities and 
informing them about the greater importance of placing the 
national interests above their sectional interests. 

Apart from these, the method of compulsory adjudication 
has certain attendant defects. It entails costly and prolonged 
litigation and ultimately it becomes the breeding ground of 
further trouble than solving the disputes once for all. They 
always add fresh points to the already existing disputes. The 
Wage Board’s dispute amply demonstrates this fact. Further, 
when once a decision is given by the Tribunal, if it is not just— 
after all it is human to err—it is not possible to easily rectify 
such an error of judgment. 

I feel strongly that it is high time that the State should push 
the machinery of compulsory adjudication out of the field and 
encourage the formation of Joint Standing Machinery instead. 
Such bodies can be permanent with equal number of representa¬ 
tives from the workers* and employers’ sides. They could meet 
regularly and discuss all the issues which involve their mutual 
interests. If this spirit of mutual relations is developed with 
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a keen sense to understand the viewpoint of one another, 
much of the differences that naturally give rise to a dispute 
will disappear. A psychology to bargain and negotiate is 
created as against tine one of marshalling facts and figures to 
expose the other side before a judge. This engenders a sense 
of partnership and co-operation and promotes goodwill and 
understanding. 

Further, a permanent State machinery, bipartite and tripar¬ 
tite, may be established both at the Central and State levels 
with technical experts. The essential purpose of this body is 
to study the general situation and the trends of industrial 
relations in the various industries; side by side different panels 
for each of the basic industries consisting of representatives of 
workers and employers should be established which should, 
whenever a dispute occurs, come into operation, hear an indus¬ 
trial dispute involving a strike or lock-out and submit the report 
of their findings. The permauent machinery can supply the panel 
with the information collected by them regarding the state of 
affairs of the industry. 

Experience in the past on major issues, such as lay-off and 
retrenchment, have been settled in good cheer and to the satis¬ 
faction of all the parties by this method of tripartite and bipartite 
conferences representing the different interests in industries. 
Thus legislation could be easily introduced giving a legal sanction 
to such decisions which have been arrived at between the parties 
and agreed to act upon. I do not think that it would be a 
problem to have a voluntary panel of names, especially in 
industries where there are strong employers’ and workers’ 
organizations. 

Where some differences still exist and remain unsolved, 
the tripartite or bipartite body, which submits its findings, 
might be empowered to decide whether the points of difference 
arc worth reference to voluntary conciliation or arbitration. 
Even in this phase, the Government may encourage the parties 
to agree to mutual negotiations and voluntary conciliation* 
Disputes which cannot be settled in this way may be referred to 
an ad hoc Board of Arbitration. Most of the differences could 
thus be settled before they take the position of dispute. If 
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necessary, as a further measure to solve the disputes, the Govern¬ 
ment might constitute an Industrial Court on the lines of the 
U. K. Industrial Courts Act, 1919. The reports of the Courts 
of Enquiry are primarily for the infoimaticn of Parliament and 
of the public, but though not legally binding in the parties, their 
recommendations form almost the basis of a settlement of differe¬ 
nces. A similar machinery can be established in India presided 
over by a distinguished person of the status of a Judge of the 
Supreme Court to go into these affairs with assessors representing 
the parties sitting with him. 

If the foundations of such machinery are laid on a sound 
basis, I am sure public opinion would emerge as a major force 
to see that justice is done to the parties. The attitude of the 
general public always plays a decisive role in the success of an 
industrial dispute. This process also makes it difficult for em¬ 
ployers or workers to continue an industrial dispute unreasonably, 
for they will not have any public sympathy or support. Further, 
the employers, workers and the Government should see that 
conventions and traditions are built to honour the findings and 
accept the decisions of these bodies. 

I feel that with the various processes and safeguards that 
1 have placed before you, most of the differences could be settled 
before they assume the nature of a dispute. Even in the remain¬ 
ing few cases it can be settled amicably and justly. It is, there¬ 
fore, my firm conviction that unless adjudication is removed 
from the Statute book, direct negotiations and mutual settle¬ 
ments will not have the full scope. My only humble submission 
to employers, workers and Government, is to try this approach 
as an experimental measure of ‘trial and error’ and to approach 
the whole question without any prejudice or predelietion. Give 
an honest trial to these views and none would be gladder than 
myself if I am proved a false prophet. I am absolutely certain 
that if this machinery is followed in right earnest, industrial 
democracy—a pre-requisite to socialist democracy—shall be 
a reality. 
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I am happy to inaugurate the 46th Annual Conference of 
your Association. As a trade unionist of standing, I have always 
been interested in the formation of association of workers to 
whatever profession, trade or calling they may belong. I 
welcome such associations more because they can help in an 
efficient discharge of duties and responsibilities of members in 
the undertakings in which they work as also in bulding their 
conditions of service and securing their legitimate aspirations. 

Everyone in this country must realise the dignity of labour 
by doing his duties and fulfillihg his responsibilities efficiently 
and well. We must fully understand that we are citizens of 
a Sovereign Democratic Republic and therefore our responsi¬ 
bilities are great. We must act in a way that will enhance the 
prestige of our Nation and the well-being of our people. These 
objectives can only be attained through a high cense of integrity, 
industry and character. 

It hardly requires any emphasis that a Nation is rated high 
or low by the mental and physical health of its population. 
In every country", therefore, efforts arc made to make people 
“health-conscious 5 *. In our countiy this has a special significance. 
There is high incidence of death and disablement in India due 
to diseases. A great percentage of this wastage could be avoided 
if victims are nursed and looked after properly; infant mort¬ 
ality could be reduced and longevity clould be increased. 

In other countries, organised nursing, as a part of the medical 
treatment, does not appear to have been developed except by 
the deacons of the Church. It was the religious zeal that im¬ 
pelled people to extend a helping hand to those that fell prey 
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to diseases, of course, in India, in the domestic sphere, the 
distressed and the sick were teended by the family members or 
by the dais and midwives. But, as a profession, it hardly attracted 
any attention of the general population. 

The training system of nurses, which arose on a semi-religious 
basis, received an impetus during the Crimean War, when 
Florence Nightingale, whose story is one of the brightest pages 
of English annals, gave herself soul and body to alleviate the 
sufferings of soldiers at Scutari. She regularly took her place 
in the operation room and in the hospital wards to cheer up the 
sufferers by her presence and sympathy. Her solitary rounds 
during nights in the hospital, lamp in hand, to console and en¬ 
courage the distressed, has well earned her the name, “The Lady 
with the Lamp”. Her work brought to the fore the importance 
of nursing and the dignity and perstige of this noble profession. 
No longer nursing could be undertaken by any notice; it requires 
sufficient training on a scientific basis. It stimulated the training 
movement and raised the status of nurses. 

Since 1880, the increasing demands on medical knowledge 
have well-nigh revolutionised the craft in the home, the hospital 
and the work-house. A large part of this may be summed up 
as “scientific cleanliness”. The outcome of all this has been 
to raise the dignity of the calling and to induce persons of a 
superior class to adopt it in increasing numbers. 

There is an acute shortage of nurses in India; as against 
the need of 80,000 nurses, we have hardly 31,000. It is your 
responsibility to achieve this minimum target of the Second 
Five-Year Plan. We should not rest content unless there is 
one nurse in every village. In rural areas where you arc engaged, 
your training will be of immense help not only in improving the 
general health, but also in taking active part in the social re¬ 
construction of village life. 

Adequate facilities should be provided for opening more 
centres to train workers and further there should be provision 
to enable nurses belonging to any particular class to get succes¬ 
sively higher types of training until they become graduates in 
nursing, if they disire to do so. It is seen that many nurses leave 
their profession after marriage. If part-time jobs in the place 
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where they reside are offered, they might continue in the pro¬ 
fession. Efforts should, therefore, be made to recruit them on 
part-time basis. Everyone of you should be equipped to go into 
the rural areas where there is lack of nursing and medical faci¬ 
lities. Your profession is beginning to occupy a prominent place. 
You should have high moral standards and a sense of mission. 

I am happy to note that membership of your association 
has more than doubled during the course of the last ten years 
and you have also instituted Nurses’ Welfare Fund and a lending 
library. It is highly essential, in order to encourage our women 
to become nurses, that not only proper training is given to 
them, but facilities of every kind are provided to them in the 
shape of good and well-run hostels and by guaranteeing efficient 
service conditions. If your movement is to succeed it can only 
be through a strong organisation which can voice your demands 
effectively in a democratic and constitutional manner. By your 
good work you must encourage every nurse in the land to become 
a member of your association so that you can secure public 
support behind your demands. My message to you is : “Unite, 
unite, unite”—“Organise, organise, organise” and you will 
succeed because your cause is just. 

I wish your function all success. 
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I deem it a privilege to perform the opening ceremony of the 
X-Ray Department and Dentistry of the Ramakrishna Mission 
Hospital. I have always been interested in the activities of the 
Ramakrishna Mission which has been doing yeomen’s service 
both in India as well as in other countries of the world. 

I am much impressed by your catholicity of outlook—to 
serve all human beings irrespective of caste, creed and colour. 
In the present stage of our country’s development, your selfless 
work in the field of education, medical facilities and religious 
and cultural teachings is really commenadble. Your missionary 
zeal—the idea of service to humanity—is worthy of emulation by 
others. 

As Shri Ramakrishna himself preached, it is not compassion 
that should impel us to work for othcis, but rather the idea of 
service to man, recognising him to be the veritable manifestation 
of God. we should realize that the best form of worship 
is through the srrvice of humanity. Politically, we are today 
independent; but political freedom has meaning only if it can 
bring economic salvation to the masses. We have already 
completed our first Five-Year Plan arid have aLo launched the 
second Five-Year Plan. The successful completion of the targets 
of the Plan is not merely the job of those engaged in actual 
production, but of everyone, man, woman and child, to exert 
his or her maximum both in the social and individual interests. 
Everyone should participate more and contribute his or her 
maximum to the national reconstruction, and then alone our 
ideal of Socialistic Pattern of Society can be achieved. No 
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doubt, it is an uphill task, but as the ancient Greeks said : “It 
is not the easy but the difficult things that are beautiful.” 

The doctrine of universal brotherhood and the principle 
of toleration preached by Shri Ramakrishna Pramabainsa and 
Swami Vivekannda have a special significance today, when 
the national frontiers are fast disappearing and a spirit of in¬ 
ternationalism and one world consciousness is pervading all over 
the world. But at the same time, unfortunatley, great powers 
are manufacturing highly destructive weapons to blow up each 
other. Scientific discoveries should be utilized for the alleviation 
of the miseries of the people and not to increase it. 

Much of the present unrest is due to the pride and greed 
and a sense of egoism of nations and their leaders. If only 
Shri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa’s message is rightly under¬ 
stood and followed a sense of peace and harmony will replace 
the ills prevailing in the world. If the sense of fellowship and 
co-operation with one another is understood in the proper 
perspective, it is easy to augur the foundations of a world state. 
There must be an international collaboration to assist all states 
to provide an adequate standard of living to their citizens and 
this should give way to the present economic monoploy and 
exploitation of resources by a privileged few groups and States. 

As Clement Attlee once remarked : “We need free nations 
of free men and women, and free not only to speak their minds 
out, free from the menace of poverty.” 

What better tribute could be paid to the memory of the 
great saint, Shri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, than the estab¬ 
lishment of institutions for the moral, mental and physical 
upliftment of the people through the establishment of religious 
orders, educational institutions and hospitals. 

I am happy to learn that your medical dispensary caters 
to a good number of people and is annually treating more to 
a good number of people and is annually treating more than 
one and a half lakhs of patients. It is equally gratifying to note 
that your institution is maintaining a free reading room and 
library. I visualize a big and bright future for your Misvsion. 
It is said that imitation is the best form of flattery. I am $ur6 
that your organization, which is worthy of emulation by others, 
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and your sense of truth, honesty of purpose and love of humanity, 
will be a source of inspiration to the people outside your Order 
and will grow from strength to strength. 

With these words, I declare open the X*Ray Department 
and Dentistry of the Mission’s Hospital. 
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I consider it an honour and a privilege to have been requested 
to address your half-yearly general meeting. I am neither a 
stranger to you nor to the great commercial city of Kanpur. As 
Minister of Labour, Government of India, I had the pleasure of 
knowing your views on matters pertaining to industry, trade 
and commerce. 

I am one of those who have believed during all my public 
life that planning alone can bring economic salvation to the 
country. With this faith in planning, as early as 1937, when I 
was Minister for Industry and Labour and Commerce and Co¬ 
operation in the Government of Madras, with the assistance of 
Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose, the then President of the Congress 
and with the technical help of Sir M. Visvcswariah, the wt 11- 
known engineer, industrialist and the pioneer in advocating 
planned economy, I convened the first sessicn of the provisional 
National Planning Committee. Subsequently, an all-India 
Planning Committee came into being under the distir.guisl td 
chairmanship of Pandit fawaharlal Nehru, in which all Govern¬ 
ments, Congress, non-Congress and Princely States—co-operated 
in studying the various aspects of the Plan, and a blue-print for 
industrial planning of an independent India was prepared later. 
That laid the foundation of planning, and today we have a 
separate Ministry both at the Centre and in the States for that 
purpose. Verily, today, planning has become a passion with 
every section of thought in our country. 

The first Plan, as you have referred, was to correct the 
dis-equilibrium in the national economy, caused by the War and 
Partition, by an all-round development of the country. Truly, 
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it laid the foundation on which we could build the superstructure 
of the Socialistic Pattern of Society, the major objective of the 
Second Five-Year Plan. This concept connotes the realization 
of wider and deeper social values—refashioning the lines of 
development so that they result not only in an appreciable increase 
in production and more employment opportunities, but also in 
greater equality of income and wealth. Our Second Five-Year 
Plan is a mighty venture in democratic planning and many 
countries, similar to ours in development, look forward to its 
success, so that they can also embark upon such bold experiments. 

It is gratifying to note that there has been considerable 
progress, even exceeding the targets—in certain cases of produc¬ 
tion : cloth, iron ore and cement, to name a few. We have 
completed the first year of the Second Plan. The progress, 
though slow, is steady and does not belie our expectations for 
its ultimate successful implementation. 

As one who has been interested in the problem of good 
industrial relations all my life, I am pained to note that, during 
the last few months, there has been large-scale unrest both in the 
private and public sectors. Rightly you have slated that peace 
and order are as essential for the fulfilment of a gigantic 
development plan as finances and organizational capacity. 
Politically, we have passed from the state of subjection to that 
of a Sovereign Republic, broadbased on the principles of demo¬ 
cracy. Necessarily, in the changed situation, employers should 
accept workers as equal partners and safeguard workers’ interest 
as much as their own. 

The maintenance of good industrial relations is of far greater 
value than the mere preservation of industrial peace and industri¬ 
al truce. Especially in a progressing economy as ours, I consider 
this subject to be of vital importance. The state of industrial 
relations is intimately linked with the political pattern of the 
country in which it exists. The problem of industrial relations 
is also inextricably connected with the question of freedom of 
association, collective bargaining and methods of settlement of 
industrial disputes. 

Industrial relations are nothing more and nothing less than 
human relations. I would treat these relations as those existing 
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in the joint family system. Nay, the mutuality of interest is 
greater here, for the latter is capable of dissolution and not so 
the former. Even if the members of the joint family are separated, 
they can conduct their business individually, but that cannot 
be done in an industry. If they try to do so, the whole industrial 
structure would collapse. Hence harmonious relations are much 
more essential here than in any other sphere. It is, therefore, 
highly imperative to evolve a suitable system of machinely for 
seitling industrial disputes as also for preventing them. 

During the War period, the Government, in their anxiety 
to maintain War-production, introduced the Defence of India 
Rule, 81-A. This Rule prohibited strikes and lock-outs and 
provided compulsory adjudication and compulsory conciliation 
machinery for the speedy disposal of cases. Such measures had 
in mind interests other than the establishment or maintenance of 
good industrial relations. Similar rules were adopted in U. K. 
and U. S. A. also and it was an inevitable measure during the 
emergency of War. In these countries the workers as well as 
employers and governments realised that this ccmpukoiy melhcd 
has done its part and further continuance would be more a 
hindrance than a help to establish industrial peace and goed 
industrial relations. But in India, unfortunately, compulsory 
arbitration has not only been continued but a greater emphasis 
has come to be laid on this machinery than on mutual negotia¬ 
tions or voluntary conciliation. 

As an advocate of the internal settlement—mutual negotia¬ 
tions and voluntary conciliations—I have always held my faith 
that it is better for management and labour both to settle their 
differences by themselves. Compulsory arbitration 1 as some 
attendant defects which, however much one may improve the 
machinery, shall remain inherent in it. For instance, any decision 
by a third party cannot be as good as one evolved from within 
and based on mutual trust. 

What I stated in October, 1953, when as Minister of Labour, 
Government of India, I presided over the Twelfth Session of the 
Indian Labour Conference, regarding compulsory adjudication, 
still remains true. “The spirit of self-confidence and self-reliance 
engendered by healthy bargaining has given place to the habit of 
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importunity and litigation. That is bad enough, but what is 
worse is the deplorable effect that this dependence on a third 
party has brought about in the outlook and attitude of the parties 
towards each other. In a system of straight-forward bargain¬ 
ing there is no doubt a keen struggle during the period of negotia¬ 
tion, but except in the few cases that lead to a strike or lock¬ 
out, the parties conclude their bargaining in a spirit of'give and 
take’—in an atmosphere of goodwill and understanding. Neither 
party entertains any sense of humiliation or feels the urge for 
retaliation and revenge. But that is not the case with compulsory 
arbitration. Where one party has lost and the other won, the 
victor and the vanquished get back to their work in a sullen and 
resentful mood towards eacli other; and neither can foigct or 
forgive. The loser awaits the next opportunity to make good 
the loss, while the winner is carried away by a sense of victory 
which is not conducive to co-operation. Such an attitude of 
suppressed hostility in one party and of unconcealed satisfaction 
and triumph in the other may lead to transient truce but not 
lasting peace. 95 

Everyone agrees that internal settlement, preferably mutual 
agreement, is the best solution to solve differences between the 
employers and the workers. But at the same time, some of my 
trade union friends would like to have compulsory adjudication 
to remain in the picture as a last resort. They argue that trade 
unions in India are not strong enough to deal with the employers 
direct. Much of the strength of the trade union movement in 
India today, according to them, is due to this State support. 

In my view, as long as compulsory adjudication is present in 
the picture as a machinery for the settlement of disputes, the 
voluntary system can hardly succeed. Unless compulsory 
adjudication is totally removed from the Statute Book, lock, 
stock and barrel, the parties, during the periods of mutual nego¬ 
tiations or voluntary arbitartion, will not place all their cards 
on the table but will reserve the ‘‘ace” one for the final game of 
compulsory adjudication. There is no need for fear that there 
would be large-scale unrest in the industries leading to chaos 
and anarchy by the total abolition of compulsory methods, for 
the State as supreme guardian of the vital services and law and 
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order, can always have recourse to emergency legislation or 
ordinances. The Government can always appoint tribunals 
after giving opportunities to the parties to be heard and, if 
necessary, totally prohibit a strike or lock-out if there is threat 
to the life and order of the community by such a dispute. I 
consider that it is compulsory arbitration that has cut at the 
root of the trade union movement. When the workers find 
that there is a machinery other than their own unions that 
would settle their disputes, they hardly have any faith or the 
necessity of it in their union. The removal of compulsory arbitra¬ 
tion would help in providing solidarity among the workers as 
that alone would bring them the strength to bargain effectively. 
Further, no amount of State paternalism, however liberal or 
benevolent it be, can create that atmosphere of industrial peace 
and co-operation that flourishes in a mutual agreement. 

But, at the same time, I would like to provide certain safe- 
gaurds not only to face critical situations that affect the vital 
industries by way of emergency regulations, but, in the normal 
course, to avoid strikes and lock-outs in all industries, msjor 
and minor. 

Efforts should be made in every industry and in every unit 
of it to constitute joint standing machinery with equal number 
of representatives of labour as also of employers. The primaly 
task of this body is not only to come into operation whenever a 
strike or lock-out occurs, but to meet at regular intervals and 
discuss all the issues—production, welfare measures, rationaliza¬ 
tion and like problems pertaining to the industry. The best 
way of dispelling conflict and distrust between the parties is for 
them to work together on problems in which their interests are 
involved. As people work together, they learn to know one 
another better, and if goodwill exists, understanding and app¬ 
reciation in time replace aloofness and distrust. The usefulness 
of such a joint standing machinery hardly requires any stress. 

Further, the Tripartite Labour Conference, which is now 
held once a year, should meet as often as necessary and take 
upon themselves more onerous duties and discuss the prevailing 
climate in the industry. In order to do this, a permanent machi¬ 
nery with good staff and technical experts may be established 
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both at the Centre and at State level. It is to be the responsibility 
of* this machinery to keep in touch with rhe general development 
of the industry and the trend of industrial relations. This is 
not all. This machinery must provide itself with different 
panels for each of the basic and big industries consisting of 
representatives of workers ard employers. Their duty is to 
come automatically into play and straightway hear an industrial 
dispute involving a strike or Jock-out and submit the report of 
their findings. The permanent machinery provides the experts 
with basic facts which they have collected in the context of 
which the specific, issues of strikes and lock-outs could be discussed 
and conclusions reached. Experience in the past on major issues, 
such as lay-off and retrenchment, have been settled in good 
cheer and to the satisfaction of all the parties by this method of 
Tripartite and Bipartite conferences representing the different 
interests in industries. And then legislation could be t asily 
introduced giving a legal sanction to such decisions which have 
already been agreed upon. I do not think that it would be a 
problem to have a voluntary panel of names, especially in 
industries where there are strong employers and workers’ 
organizations. 

Where some differences still exist and remain unsolved, the 
Tripartite or Bipartite body, which submits its findings, might 
be empowered to decide whether the points of difference are 
worth reference to voluntary conciliation or arbitration. Even 
in this phase, the Government may encourage the parties to 
agree to mutual negotiations and voluntary conciliation. Disputes 
which cannot be settled in this way may be rcfcircd to an ad hoc 
Board of arbitration. Most of the differences could thus be 
settled before they take the position of a dispute. If necessary, 
as a further measure to solve the disputes the Government 
might constitute an industrial Court on the lines of the U. K. 
Industrial Courts Act, 1919. In U. K. if the disputes arc not 
settled by conciliation or voluntary arbitration, a Court of 
Enquiry under the Industrial Courts Act is appointed. The 
reports of such bodies are primarily for the information of Parlia- 
ment and of the public, but though not legally binding on the 
parties, their recommendations form almost the basis of a settle- 
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mcnt of differences* A similar machinery can be established in 
India presided over by a distinguished person of the status of a 
Judge of the Supreme Court to go into these affairs with assessors 
representing the parties sitting with him. 

If the foundations of such machinery are laid on a sound 
basis, I am sure public opinion would emerge as a major force to 
see that justice is done. The attitude of the general public 
always plays a decisive role in the success of an industrial dispute. 
This process also makes it difficult for employers or workers to 
continue an industrial dispute unreasonably, for they will not 
have any public sympathy or support. Further, the employers, 
workers and the Government should see that conventions and 
traditions are built to honour the findings and accept the decisions 
of these bodies. 

The leadership of labour and management must be imbued 
with a patriotic spirit and regard the interests of the community 
as supreme, while, at the same time, safeguarding their own 
privileges. I am absolutlv sure that not only the Second Five- 
Year Plan, which is being implemented, but the Plans that are 
to follow will be highly successful if the partners in industry 
work with a spirit of co-operation. 

I quite agree that agricultural production is vital to industrial 
production. We have till recently been a purely agricultural 
country, and even today 80 per cent of our population depends on 
agriculture for their livelihood. Industrialization without equal 
development of agriculture cannot bring the socialistic pattern of 
society into fruition. Agriculture and industry should develop 
together and they ought to be complimentary and not com¬ 
petitive. You have rightly emphasized that no programme 
would succeed without the co-existence of industry and agricul¬ 
ture. When we are experimenting on a sort of mixed economy 
in the industrial sector, there is also the need for it in the agri¬ 
cultural field. Socialistic pattern cannot embrace only a 
partial section of the population. In this regard, to improve 
the backwardness of agriculture, many suggestions have been 
made : co-operative farming, collective farming, community 
farming have been all advocated as panacea for the ills that 
beset our agriculture. In fact, in our country we have different 
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systems of ownership of land—landless agricultural wage-earners, 
tenant-cultivators, owner cultivators, absentee-landlords and big 
zamindars. In view of the different kinds of ownership farming 
methods of different types should be experimented and they all 
can work side by side without coming into conflict with one 
another. 

One of the problems that stands in the way of achievement 
of our targets of production and expansion of industrialization 
is the lack of foreign exchange in the required quantity. In 
this task, industrialists like you have a great role to play. Foreign 
exchange should be utilized for the purchase of capital equipment 
alone. 

I strongly feel that one of the remedies to the problem of 
conserving our foreign exchange resources referred to in your 
address is to keep an effective vigilance on imports and to put 
greater emphasis on the augmentation and promotion of exports. 
The present import policy of the Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce is a step in the right direction. This policy will also 
give an incentive to indigenous goods being produced, thus 
making India self-sufficient. But, at the same time, it is im¬ 
perative that competitive capacity of the Indian goods must be 
enhanced, both qualitatively and price-wise. 

You have referred to the expansion of our export trade as 
a way of obtaining greater amount of capital goods in exhange. 
There has been often criticism by the foreign traders about the 
quality of goods exported by India. They say we show some 
sample and export an altogether different (inferior) quality. 
Integrity, self-discipline and character are necessary in every 
sphere—whether in business, family or in the trade union sphere. 

Further, there is a frequent complaint from the businessmen 
that they are overburdened with taxes. While I do not wish 
to go into the details of financial questions, I consider that taxes 
are necessary and inevitable in a growing economy which wants 
to progress at a rapid rate. We have to bear this burden for 
building up the future India in which posterity—the rising gene¬ 
ration shall be guaranteed the fundamental rights, as envisaged 
in our Constitution. Sacrifices are as much necessary in a 
democracy as in a totalitarian State. 
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You have mentioned about the industrial progress in U. P. 
and the allocation of industry to the public and private sectors. 
My Government is having quite a watchful eye on all these 
matters and will see that U. P. has its full share in the develop¬ 
ment of industries, both in public and private sectors in this 
region. 

The private sector has a great future in this country provided 
it tries to adjust itself to the new situation. 

I congratulate the Chamber on the illuminating way in 
which they have presented the case for the prosperity of agri¬ 
culture, industry and trade in the State of Uttar Pradesh. 
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I am glacl to address your Academy this evening. I was 
especially happy to go through your Academy’s aims and objects. 
I am sure if only people follow such ideals, peace and progress 
can reign the world. 

In fact, there exists a certain fundamental unity between 
different cultures. A negro as well as an American and a 
member of the Aryan race as that of a scion of the Mangolian 
tribe have all the same basic cultural and moral values, and the 
human emotions whether it is in East Africa or West Europe are 
the same—love and hate or kindness and cruelty or hope and 
anxiety are of the same depth and magnitude with the people 
of every country. In view of this I consider that howevtr 
widely different forms culture may adopt, there is an underlying 
unity of thought and purpose. 

This brings us to the problem of understanding as to what is 
meant by culture. Unfortunately, today we have come to under¬ 
stand that culture means wearing fashionable dress or talking 
with a few foreign slangs. Very often people think that this 
means a cultured life and regard others as uncultured. I am 
reminded here of what George Barnard Shaw said of civiliza¬ 
tion that conversion of barbarism into Christianity is truly a 
conversion of' Christianity into barbarism. Culture connotes 
the creation of values that can satisfy the intellectual restlessness 
as also which can create a mental happiness. 

But at the same time I have always believed that cultural 
progress must necessarily be preceded by the economic emancipa¬ 
tion of the people. As a Japanese author once pointed out, that 
‘‘nothing is real but hunger.” Unless this is fulfilled, cultural 
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development has no meaning. I should not be mistaken as 
decrying the progress of culture; I want culture to progress, and 
progress steadily. Physical necessities are to be satisfied pri¬ 
marily and only then the psychical and psychological things 
should follow. It is no doubt true that man does not live by 
bread alone, but it is a greater truth that man cannot live without 
it. Is it possible for us to subsist by our rich culture and heritage 
alone ? 

Taking our own country, all these years we were under a 
political subjection which also resulted in our economic bondage. 
All our energies—both of the masses and classes—were directed, 
pin-pointed to one objective, viz., that of overthrowing the foreign 
yoke. 

Thanks to the sacrifices of the millions of our countrymen 
under the leadership of the Father of the Nation, Mahatma 
Gandhi, we are enjoying political sovereignty. Political demo¬ 
cracy has no meaning unless it can bring economic freedom to 
the people. Fortunately, we have evolved our own pattern of 
socialism and to bring it into fruition we have launched the 
Second Five-Year Plan. When we are able to guarantee the 
citizens the fundamental rights as envisaged in the Constitution— 
the right to work, the right to live with reasonable amenities— 
the cultural progress will become the major goal of development. 

Undoubtedly we possess a rich heritage and during the time 
of Chandra Gupta Maury a or Ash oka or Kanishka we had 
sent our ambassadors to foreign countries as also we received 
their representatives. The significance of the great social and 
cultural contact that was established by India with ancient 
Egypt, China and Greece hardly require an elaboration. We 
find the monument of these cultural contacts in our Art, Sculp¬ 
ture, Literature and the very social life. Much of the suspicion 
and distrust that exist in the present day world would vanish 
only if we understand the culture of different nations. 

In this connection, I am constrained to refer that East, which 
brought out the importance of spiritualism and of higher values 
of life and which produced great saints like Buddha, Christ and 
Mohammad, has an important role to play in the modern 
world where such outlook is fast disappearing. In present times, 
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Mihatma Gandhi has shown us that materialism and materia* 
listic outlook alone will not secure happiness. By his singleness 
and honesty of purpose and with his simplicity and sweet 
reasonableness and by his own example rather than by mere 
preaching, Gandhiji secured this freedlm within a short time of a 
quarter of century. What is more, he has proved that the wea¬ 
pons of non-violence and truth have greater efficacy than the 
deadliest missiles or the atom or hydrogen bombs. This is how 
our moral and spiritual strength won over the materialistic world. 

I am happy to note here that the United Nations with its 
specialised bodies like UNESCO, WHO, ILO has brought about 
a greater contact between nations through the spread of educa¬ 
tion, knowledge of different religions and schools of philosophies 
and varying forms of culture. All these have not exhibited the 
diversity rather they bring out emphatically the spirit that ‘‘the 
family of man is one 55 and ‘‘all men are equal.” The more one 
studies these different religions or cultures, the less he feels the 
superiority of his own religion or culture. There shall come a 
time when we will realise that all these different schools are like 
great rivers going through different regions but all joining a 
mighty ocean. 

It is unfortunate that politically the national boundaries 
are becoming so distinct and zealously defended. The time has 
come when nationalism must give way to a spirit of internationa¬ 
lism and the realization of ‘one world 5 idea. I feel if there is a 
greater exchange of contact between different countries it will 
be possible for us to have better understanding. It is hearten¬ 
ing that during the course of the last few years, our cultural 
delega- tions have visited various countries, as also we have the 
benefit of knowing about the people of other countries through 
their ‘cultural ambassadors’. 

One of your aims and objects appeal to me very much, 
namely, the desire to evolve a social order, based on ideals of 
liberty, equality, fraternity, dignity and unity of mankind, ir¬ 
respective of any discrimination based on caste, colour, creed, 
nationality, religion and other kinds of faith. It is a pity that 
in America, in spite of it being an example to freedom-loving 
nations, there should be so much of colour bar and negro 
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problem. I am glad that President Eisenhower by his inter¬ 
vention in the recent incidents at Arakansa State tried to follow 
the great tradition of Lincoln. In this connection I only wish 
the American public to remember the great and noble 
sacrifices made by Abraham Lincoln, who emphatically asserted 
that agnation cannot remain half free and half slave. 5 * Slavery 
or domination in any form cannot be justified and a sense of 
superiority whether of race, caste or colour should disappear. 

I do hope a world order will come into existence wherein 
every one living in any part of the world could claim every inch 
of earth as his or her own. Not only there should be protection 
of equal laws but there must be equal protection of equal laws. 
Similarly, in South Africa it should be understood that aparthied 
is a slur on South Africa. It is a denial of the Fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man. 

I am sure your organization will work in this direction and 
strive to establish a world state by emphasising the unity of 
culture rather than its diversity. 

I wish your Academy everv success. 
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This is the fifth year when the festival of Gopashtami is 
being celebrated all over Uttar Pradesh. As the name itself 
suggests, this festival is dedicated to the cow and the main objec¬ 
tive is to show our deep veneration to her in some manner or 
the other. The cow in our country has laways been regarded 
as a very sacred animal. Throughout the length and breadth 
of our land she has been considered our Mother. She has 
always played a very great part in our economy. Alive, she 
gives us milk and her dung gives us manure and fuel. After 
she is dead, she gives us leather. It is she that gives us bullocks, 
which constitute the backbone of our cultivation. In si tort, 
the economy of our land, which to a very large extent must be 
considered in terms of rural areas, owes a great deal to her. 
It is, therefore, a happy idea that we should have decided to 
dedicate these days to the cow. Her worship has no doubt 
been age-old. Actually, we have taken everything from her, 
but never given her anything except lip-scrvicc. It is only too 
well known that our cattle are among the most neglected in the 
whole world. They are ill-fed, neglected and totally ur.cared 
for. After the advent of independence considerable attention 
has, fortunately, been focussed not only on cow protection, but 
to her uplift; and the first step that has been taken in this direction 
was the village Key Scheme of the Government of India. I am 
glad to notice that a great deal of work 1:as been done during the 
last few years in improving our cattle breed, particularly in the 
State of Uttar Pradesh. 

This year elaborate arrangements have been made for 
celebrating Gopashtami. There will be meetings and 


Broadcast talk on Gopashtami ( October , *57) from the Lucknow 
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shows organised by the Gaon Sabhas and Panchayats in 
villages all over the State. In each Tahsil there will be cattle 
shows and useful literature will be distributed among the people, 
detailing scientific methods of cattle-breeding and management 
and control of livestock diseases. Cattle races are also being 
organized at district levels and at these competitions the winners 
will be given good and useful prizes. 

It is somewhat ironical that our country should possess 
the largest number of head of cattle and yet our milk production 
is about the lowest of all the countries. In Uttar Pradesh alone 
we have a cattle population of over 2,30,00,000, almost one- 
fifth of the total cattle population of the entire country. I am 
glad that the importance of good breeding has been vigorously 
reaslised here and no effort is being spared to upgrade our in¬ 
digenous stock with the use of high quality bulls, both by natural 
service as well as by artificial insemination. There has been 
substantial success in this direction. 

The importance of environments makes it necessary that 
the most suitable breed should be located in each area. With 
this in view, the whole State has been divided into nine cattle- 
breeding zones and each zone has been given the breed that 
would be most suitable for it. A State Cattle Breeding Farm 
has been set up in each zone and pure breed cattle have been 
stocked here to enable the production of quality buds for this 
upgrading work. 

It has been found that even under village conditions good 
results can be obtained provided necessary concentration is 
done in selected areas. A key village pattern has, therefore, 
been evolved and introduced in various parts of the State. A 
feature of the scheme is the setting up of cattle breeding centres. 
Each centre is given 40 high quality bulls for natural service. 
There are already such centres at Allahabad, Jhansi and 
Saharanpur; and this year six more are being opened at various 
places in the State. Efforts are also being made to expand 
this work, wherever the conditions are found favourable for 
the purpose. 

In keeping with the sentiments of our people, we now have 
a law in our State for the prevention of cow-slaughter. A problem, 
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however, has cropped up in the matter of providing asylum to 
old, decrepit, uneconomic and unproductive cattle. The answer 
to this lies in the establishment of proper Gosadans at various 
levels. There are two State Gosadans already functioning at 
Garjia Sot, district Naini Tal, and Malgawan, district Etawah. 
Two more such Gosadans will be coming up shortly in Bahraich 
and Banda districts. There are also a large number of private 
Gosadans and my Government are also establishing district 
Gosadans wherever possible. Ultimately, Gosadans can thrive 
only through the efforts of the people themselves and will depend 
largely on local resources and talent available for the prupose. 
These have, therefore, to be properly harnessed everywhere. 

Another serious problem which we face is the large-scale 
destruction of crops in the village fields caused by wild and stray 
cattle. Schemes have been worked out for catching such anmials. 
A payment of Rs. 15 per head of wild cow and Rs. 10 per head 
of stray cow from rural and Rs. 5 for urban cow from urban 
area has been sanc tioned. Here, too, the co-operation of the 
general public is equally necessary. My Government has also 
been giving substantial financial aid and subsidies for proper 
rearing of calves. Subsidies have also been given to institutions 
for setting up dairy farms. Last year, Rs. 20,000/ were given 
for the purpose to Meerut, Etawah and Gorakpur districts. 
Such dairy units are of immence benefit both to the public and 
to the students, who thus receive practical training and also 
supply of good milk. Aid has also been given to various private 
Goshalas all over the State. 

Our State also faces another serious problem and this is 
the feeding of our cattle. The quality and quantity of fodder 
grown by us has been very much below our requirement. Our 
pasture land has been shrinking year by year and has been 
encroached upon for agriculture; scant regard has been shown 
for the vital need for forests. My Government has, however, 
worked out comprehensive schemes for improving fodder produc¬ 
tion throughout the State and the various departments, viz-, 
Forest, Agriculture, Planning and Animal Husbandry have 
actively co-operated in solving this serious difficulty. A programme 
for large-scale production of grass has been worked out and 
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fodder seeds and root cuttings have been distributed to farmers 
ail over the State. 

Disease is the relentless enemy, which has to be controlled 
and eradicated to enable proper livestock development. Before 
the First Plan the number of veterinary hospitals in our State 
was only 229. By the end of that Plan we had 272. Now we 
have 279 such hospitals. In addition, five veterinary hospitals 
have been provincialised, so that they can be properly equipped 
with all facilitees. Financial help has also been given to local 
bodies to improve their veterinary hospital buildings and more 
centres have been opened in various districts for mass treatment 
of livestock against parasitic diseases. In addition to this, there 
are 1,094 stockmen working in the fields. They render aid on 
the spot itself. These stockmen have been equipped with 
sufficient medicines for their requirement of iirst aid and ino¬ 
culation work. In the year 1956-57, our veterinary hospitals 
and centos treated nearly 21 lakh animals and 3. 45 lakh scrub 
animals were castrated. 

The value of timely prophylcclic inoculation of animals 
cannot be over-stressed. During 1956-57, over 73 lakh animals 
were inoculated against various diseases all over the State. In 
order to cope with the growing demand for sera and vaccine for 
mass immunisation, their production has been greatly stepped 
up. In 1956-57, 116. 40 lakh doses of sera and vaccine were 
produced by the State Biological Products Section and steps are 
already in hand to expand the production. 

In short, no stones are being left unturned to bring about 
speedy improvement in our cattle breed. I have no doubt in 
my mind that this year Gopaslitami will be celebrated with even 
greater enthusiasm than in the past. It is only when every 
one in our rural areas lias realised the need for proper cattle 
care and how it is to be done, that the cow will be restored to 
its pristine glory and a great stride in the economic life of our 
country will have been made. I congratulate all those who are 
connected with the celebrations and wish them success in their 
good work. 
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I am happy to be in your midst today. In the present 
century, Science has progressed so much that every aspect of 
life is conditioned by it. It has developed to such an extent that 
it has come to be regarded as part and parcel of our daily routine. 
It is evidenced by the discoveries such as the radio, the aeroplane, 
X-Ray, tlie motor car, telephone and other amenities provided 
as a result thereof. 

In the modern atomic age, with the satellite moon hovering 
round the earth at a speed of 18,000 miles per hour and the 
desire oil the part of people in America and France to book 
their return passage to the moon are proof positive that people 
arc still ignorant of what exists in the other planetary worlds. 

Industrial revolution has given way to a scientific revolution. 
As Dr. Bernal observes : “The industries of the future will be 
scientifically conceived, scientifically planned and scientifically 
operated, to a degree that we cannot imagine.” 

Bctrand Russel succinctly analyses the impact of Science on 
modern society thus : “The effects of science are various and of 
very different kinds. There are direct intellectual effects : the dis¬ 
pelling of many traditional beliefs, and the adoption of others 
suggested by the success of scientific method. Then there are 
effects on technique in industry and war. Then, chiefly as a 
consequence of new techniques, there arc profound changes in 
social organization which are gradually bringing about corres¬ 
ponding political changes. Finally, as a result of the new 
control over the environment which scientific knowledge has 
conferred, a new philosophy is growing up, involving a changed 
conception of man’s place in the universe.” 


Talk on Science and Social Relations at the Central Drug Research 
Institute , Lucknow , on October 24, 1957 
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Social relations, as I understand, signify the release of the 
tension between different groups in society as also the creation of 
harmonious relationship between them. In the present-day 
world, we find that due to various factors, there exists some degree 
of conflict—patent as also latent—between the different groups 
in society. Marx analysed this attitude through his theory of 
‘class-war’ and biologically, Darwin sought out the explanation 
in his theory of ‘The Origin of Species’, ‘struggle for existence 
and the survival of the fittest.’ Though these theories may not 
be absolutely correct, there is a certain element of reality in these 
concepts which cannot be denied or overlooked. Science can 
do much to improve the relationship between individuals as also 
between groups. In fact, it has been an important factor in 
recent times to promote social cohesion between people and 
nations, and no longer individuals could act independently. 
“The most obvious and inescapable effect of scientific technique”, 
Russel says, “is that it makes society more organic, in the sense of 
increasing the interdependence of its various parts.” 

The question is often debated : How far Science should be a 
mere ‘science’ ? In modern times, it has been accepted that the 
study of science should be both ‘light-bearing’ and ‘fruit-bearing*. 
Scientific research, without any practical application of its 
results to life, is barren and does not deserve much encouragement. 
Bacon introduced a new philosophy that the new scientific 
methods should minister to the practical needs of men and 
should not be frustrated by the idle speculation of scholastic 
philosophy. Science has played, is playing even now, and 
shall play hereafter, an important role in the progress and well¬ 
being of mankind. Every aspect of human affairs should be 
inspired by a scientific approach. I may summarise that 
scientific method and scientific approach have come to stay. 

If, today, science and technology have produced atom 
bombs or ballistic missiles, we cannot blame the scientists alone, 
for the politicians are as much responsible as the scientists for the 
manufacture of these destructive weapons. But, at the same 
time, scientists should guard themselves from becoming tools 
in the hands of politicians. They should not misuse Science 
for political propaganda. Scientists shojul<J study how far their 
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inventions can help human beings and relieve them of their 
drudgery and monotony. We should understand that Science— 
a good servant and a bad master—should be harnessed for the 
well-being of human race. 

As Jaliot Curie said : “Scientists’ sense of social responsibility 
is growing and becoming more defined everyday. Scientists 
and technicians do not and cannot belong to an intellectual 
aristocracy detached from practical affairs. They must necess¬ 
arily, as citizen members of the great community of workers, 
take an active interest in the uses which society makes of their 
discoveries and inventions in order to assure a full utiliza tion 
of science in the service of peace and well-being of humanity.” 
I would reiterate that Science has a very important role to play 
in banishing poverty and eradicating ignorance. 

In this connection I am happy to refer to the objects of your 
Association, to work for the complete utilisation of Science in 
promoting peace and welfare of society. It is equally a matter of 
gratification to learn that your Association is encouraging scienti¬ 
fic workers to take an active part in public affairs. Science can 
do much to dispel many of the superstitions and inhibitions which 
affect not only the illiterate but also the educated. If a simple 
explanation is given of the scientific facts, much of our wrong 
beliefs will disappear. 

If the implications of science are fully explained and under¬ 
stood by the general public, it will make people science-cons¬ 
cious and science-minded. In India, in spite of many research 
programmes being successfully carried out, very few inventions 
or discoveries have been made. In India there has been no 
proper co-ordination between Science and Applied Science. 
If opportunities are provided to the people to understand 
Science and its values for the realization of this particular aspect,, 
it may go a long way in making our country one of the scienti¬ 
fically advanced nations. Of course, experiments cost us much, 
but we cannot afford to remain without doing them. The fear 
that some experiments might end in failure, should not deter 
us from pursuing science. There should be greater encourage¬ 
ment for research work in all its branches, so that our country 
can attain a permanent place on the scientific map of the world. 
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In India we are undergoing a transformation. Vast social 
and economic changes are taking place, based on science and 
technology. We have set in gigantic laboratories and the 
Central Drug Research Institute is one of them. The Second 
Plan marks an important stage in industrial and technological 
progress of the country. In every field of development there are 
pressing problems which call for scientific study and investiga¬ 
tion and the application of the results of research. In view of 
this, we require the training of scientists in increasing numbers. 
There should be greater international collaboration between 
scientists of all countries. Further, scientists by their valuable 
contribution to the advancement of civilization, can ease the ten¬ 
sion in the present world. 

Science has become an agency that draws millions of people 
into one common fabric of human society or social order. As 
such, it is intimately connected with social relations. What¬ 
ever we achieve in the laboratory would only be worthwhile if 
it enables us to comprehend and interpret the phenomena in the 
practical field. 

Those who are engaged in scientific research come under a 
special category of experts, discovering products useful to the 
industrial and economic science and the industry. They should 
consider themselves as belonging to a class entrusted with serious 
duties and responsibilities, and not as ordinary workers. They 
have a right to safeguard more than others their conditions of 
service, because their’s is an intellectual effort at arriving at 
important results in their researches. While, therefore, I wel¬ 
come even in the trade union sense, an organisation to protect 
their interests, they should keep in mind the high ideals for which 
they have dedicated themselves. To the professors and tho<e 
engaged in research, I would say that the results of pilot schemes 
alone are not enough, and the success of this is to be gauged by 
the total benefit to the country in the shape of increased produc¬ 
tion and improvement in the standard of living of the people. 
Doctors in private and public sectors, hospitals and colleges and 
industries must adopt these inventions, and an attempt should 
be made in the long run that imports are restricted to the 
■essential minimum. In the pharmaceutical sphere, we are told 
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on reliable authority, that crores of foreign exchange is wasted 
on luxury goods. These should easily be made available in the 
country itself consistent with efficiency in quality and goods 
being available at reasonable prices. 

If this can be achieved, there is really a great scope for thou¬ 
sands of workers being engaged in this branch of science and 
research and the prosperity and self-sufficiency in the manner 
of many products will be guaranteed in our country. State 
Governments and the Central Government must take keener 
interest to encourage those engaged in research and a planned 
programme must be implemented, if success has to be achieved 
in this sphere. 

I would, however, like to sound a note of caution that your 
Association, though it can have its legitimate objects as a trade 
union, should also realise that you have a great social responsibility 
and should dedicate yourselves as missionaries with a noble 
purpose. 



ATOMIC ENERGY FOR PEACE 


I am indeed very happy to be here to inaugurate the 
“Atoms for Peace” exhibition organized by the United States 
Information Service. As the pioneer in splitting the atom and 
releasing the energy from it, U. S. A. has much knowledge to 
impart to other nations and contribute to the utilization of 
atomic power for the well-being of humanity. 

The early story of the atomic fission was indeed an unfor¬ 
tunate one# We have learnt much about the destructive uses 
of atomic energy by the explosions at Nagasaki and Hiroshima in 
August, 1945. That untold havoc created a terror and was 
resented by all, and this actually gave rise to a suspicion among 
the people that atom could never have any beneficial results. 
But I am happy to note that such distrust and suspicion have 
greatly disappeared today. The International Conference on 
the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy was convened at Geneva in 
August, 1955—just exactly ten years after its first use for des¬ 
truction—in which as many as sixty nations participated. It 
is indeed heartening that scientists of the East and the West 
alike exchanged information freely which hitherto remained 
“secret”. The “Geneva Spirit” fully demonstrated that all 
nations are determined to harness atomic energy for constructive 
and peaceful purposes, and this has today created a confidence 
and hope among the people that they can depend on such an 
agency for a better future, resulting in greater comforts. 

After all, what is this atom ? The very name “atom” 
signifies its indivisibility, and to-day it is a misnomer as atom 
could be split up into protons, neutrons and electrons. In the 
nineteenth century, great progress was made in Science. John 


Inaugural Address on “Atoms for Peacf' Exhibition at Kanpur * 
on November 4, 1957 
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Dalton, the renowned English chemist, announced his Atomic 
theory in 1801 that all elements are composed of the atoms 
which preserve their indivisibility in all chemical changes. 
In the later quarter of the nineteenth century, Rontgen, Becqual 
and Thompson—to name some scientists—established beyond 
doubt that atom could be split. The very theoretical enunciation 
of these scientists appeared to the people at that time only a 
figment of their imaginations as it takes many billions of atoms 
grouped together to be visible to the human eye. Albert Einstein 
brought forth another startling formula, that a small amount of 
matter could produce an enormous energy. In his lifetime lie 
could see his theory being put into actual parcticc. 

As I said earlier, the memory of the early story of the atom 
was not pleasing one. The potentialities of atom threw r a great 
challenge before the nations : Whether this miraculous inven¬ 
tiveness of mail shall be dedicated to his death or consecrated to 
his life. We have accepted the challenge and I am glad to note 
that more and more people of different ideologies are coming 
together to co-operate in this task of channeling che power of the 
atom to peaceful uses and making it subservient to man. Society 
is dynamic, changes always occur, either violently or peacefully, 
and people have realized that violent changes would only result 
in their own total annihilation. This feeling has forged a bond 
among nations to co-operate together and work on a common 
platform. 

It is gratifying that though certain nations formerly felt 
that nuclear weapons are a guarantee for preserving peace 
in the world, public opinion in every country is changing fast 
and discouraging this attitude. This realization has brought 
into existence the International Atomic Energy Agency represent¬ 
ed by eighty nations. There has been spontaneous and complete 
support by all the three atomic powers—Britain, Soviet Russia 
and U. S. A. —and I do hope that ere long this organization will 
bring positive and fruitful results for the uplift of mankind. 

The question usually arises : What are the possibilities of 
peaceful uses of the atom ? Scientists have discovered that the 
potentialities of the atomic energy in the economic regeneration 
of the world is manifold and immense. An atomic pill, about 
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the size of a marble, has enough energy in it to drive an automobile 
four times around the earth. It just takes only 15 pounds of 
concentrated atomic fuel to produce as much power as 50 million 
pounds of coal. The possibilities such as this are hard to believe, 
but very true. In the fields of agriculture, medicine, industry 
and power production, atoms potential can be harnessed to work 
for the benefit of man and full mastery over nature could be 
obtained. 

It is surprising how today the scientific world and discoveries 
made through it feel that atom could not only be split but utilized 
for both purposes of destruction and construct on. And what is 
more, we may be soon discovering planets to which we were 
doubtful we would ever reach within many centuries to come. 
The recent satellite moon has proved that space travel is easier 
today than it was a few months ago. 

Taking agriculture, radio-isotopes assist in the study of 
Fertilizer action, growth of plants and cattle-feeding experiments. 
Plant diseases could be tackled by exposing die pests and insects 
to radiation and thereby making them sterile. Food preservation 
has a very promising prospect : one is simply amazed to learn that 
potatoes which are exposed to atomic radiation were still in excel¬ 
lent condition after two years. The mystery of the creation 
of life has been the one thing that man could not yet grapple 
with. Greatest of all, by doing research and experiments in the 
complicated and miraculous process of photo-synthesis—the 
mystery of food-making process in plants through radio-isotopes, 
scientists are trying to unearth the mysteries of nature. If this 
is done, food can be produced in laboratories without any depen¬ 
dence on crops and soils. Yesterday, this idea was a fantasy, 
today it is a hope and tomorrow it shall be a reality. 

The Geneva Conference brought out very effectively the 
industrial potentialities of atomic energy. In many ways, they 
are helping industry to make better products, more quickly, 
easily and at a lower cost. 

The use of atom for detecting tumour and cancer (so far 
regarded as incurable) and in their remedy has for some time past 
been successfully experimented in America. Greater opportuni¬ 
ties are lying before medical men to understand and assist in the 
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early cure of diseases. Leading doctors and scientists believe that 
the discovery of radio-isotope is the most significant one ever since 
the invention of microscope. 

If there is a sure feeling that the atom is in a position to help 
constructively in the economic well-being of the world, thereby 
facilitating international harmony, there is no necessity of putting 
the cart before the horse by manufacturing atomic weapons 
thinking that this will assist in the preservation of peace. I trust 
that the efforts of India, with the assistance of other nations who 
similarly view the matter, will succeed in the total banning of the 
manufacture of nuclear weapons and the fullest utilization of 
atomic power in the welfare of mankind. 

The harnessing of atomic energy for peaceful purposes has 
a special significance to India and to other backward nations 
where the standard of living of the people is very low and also 
where the normal sources of power, coal and oil, are fast depleting. 
The future planning in our country and elsewhere should fully 
take into consideration the generation of electric power with the 
help of atomic energy. There is large quantity of Uranium and 
Thoriam deposits in Kerala, Rajasthan and Bihar, and if these are 
properly mined, they will last for thousands of years. I am 
indeed very happy that the Government of India, with the 
assistance of scientifically advanced nations, is embarking on plans 
to set up atomic power-stations in the country and the work on 
power-stations would start next year. We have in our midst 
eminent scientists, especially in nuclear science, like Dr. H. J. 
Bhabha of international repute. I am sure, under his leadership, 
many scientists of our country will blossom forth and contribute 
their full for eradicating poverty and for relieving the sufferings 
of not only those in India but all over the world. 

For the rising generation, atom will have a fuller and deeper 
meaning, because it ensures peace and prosperity alleviating 
human misery. People should become “atom-conscious”, and I 
hope exhibitions such as this will go a long way to inform the 
true significance of the atom with all its beneficial uses. 

A great amount of the ground has yet to be covered, and this 
can be done early and completely if the scientists of all nations 
co-operate and pool their resources. Working by nations indivi- 
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dually on the production of atomic energy is both wasteful and 
expensive. If scientists, technicians and engineers of all countries 
join hands in a co-operative effort to produce atomic power, much 
of the expenditure and energy could be saved. In this task, I 
visualise a bright future for the second International Conference 
on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, which is to be held next 
September under the auspieces of the United Nations. It is 
hoped to discuss in that Conference the future of unclear power, 
use of nuclear energy for purposes other than production of 
electricity, progress in the use of radioactive-isotopes and health 
and safety aspects of nuclear programmes. 

I cannot avoid in the end to repeat the concluding remarks 
of President Eisenhower at the first Conference of International 
Atomic Energy for Peaceful Purposes : “Let us hope that the 
atom will stand again for the true and all-pervasive meaning 
given to it by the ancient Greeks— indivisible. When the world 
is such, peace will be ours for ever.” 
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I am happy to participate in the birthday celebrations of 
Guru Nanak. Founder of Sikhism, he was one of the great 
saints that the East has produced. He strove, during his life¬ 
time, to unify different religious approaches and was successful 
in his attempt at synthesising various schools of thought, espe¬ 
cially in bringing together Hindus and Muslims on a common 
platform with the motto ‘‘Love to God” and ‘‘Service to 
Man”. 

What docs the word ‘Sikh* mean ? It simply means a 
‘disciple’. Sikhism signifies obedience to God, whose manifesta¬ 
tion is seen in Truth and Love, in honesty and goodness. (Simply 
keeping long hair does not make one a ‘Sikh’; nor does putting 
on a sacred thread make one a Brahmin). Anybody can attain 
Brahminhood or acquire the status of a Sikh in the true religious 
sense only through the practice of keeping up to high moral and 
spiritual standards. 

We should all fully realise that the greatest worship of God 
is through work; and the best form of prayer is through service 
of humanity. The more we study different religions, the more 
we are convinced that all religions emphasise one Absolute 
Truth, and that is ‘Fatherhood of God and brotherhood of man’. 
It is inconsistent with any religious tenet for anyone to condemn 
or hate the faith or practices of others. I may quote here a 
few lines from Granth Sahib : “Neither the shaven head nor 
long prayers nor recitations or self-torture nor the ascetic way, 
but a life of goodness and purity amid the temptations of the 
world— this is religion.” This is what Guru Nanak preached. 
Not only Sikhism, but Hinduism, Jainism, Buddhism, Chris- 


Speech at the Sikh Congregation , held at Lucknow on November 7, 
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tianity and Islam, all kept this as the principal tenet of their- 
faith. 

(Guru Nanak was a prophet of peace. He enjoined the 
practice of righteousness and rectitude. He insisted on every¬ 
one doing his duty in good faith, without fearing the results that 
follow. These behests are equally based on the teachings of 
Lord Krishna, as indicated in the famous and renowned Bha - 
gavad-gita These teachings have stood the test of time and 
would be applied with equal advantage to the present and the 
future. We should develop a sense of dispassionate and objec¬ 
tive view of things with a sense of humility and resignation.^ 

^ All religions preach the same doctrine of Universal Brother¬ 
hood and practice of Truth as the only way of salvation.^The 
‘One God’ will not ask us as to what race we belong to, but what 
good we have done. The cardinal principles, from which all 
religions draw their strength, are the same—the Gospel of truth, 
honesty and purity, and the forbidding of greed, anger, lust and 
pride. Therefore, we should not quarrel that one religion is 
better than another A Describing this fundamental unity in 
different religions, Dr. C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer said : “It is our 
function to emphasise unity in variety. The world is not made 
to a single pattern and variety is as important as unity. Those 
who would like to have dull uniformity are doing a great dis¬ 
service to religions as those who emphasise the meaningless 
difference*.” i 

In the present conflicting age, when tensions are worked up 
to a high pitch, I would like to emphasise that there is only one 
religion—and that is ‘love and faith’. Whatever path we 
follow, we reach the one great ideal. It is just like different 
streams flowing through different regions, but joining in the one 
mighty ocean. 

You of the Sikh faith have a rich heritage. The Khalsa, 
or the purified state, could be attained only when you work 
with a spirit of dedication. The Panth—the collective voice of 
the community—as declared by Guru Govind Singh, shows the 
great democratic traditions set up by him. 

The best way in which we can celebrate the memory of a 
great saint like Guru Nanak is by following his ideals. We 
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should all—every one of us, irrespective of caste, creed or race— 
bear in mindt hat ‘‘there is no greater penance then patience, 
no greater happiness than contentment, no greater evil than greed, 
no greater virtue than mercy, and no more potent weapon than 
forgiveness.” 
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I consider it a unique honour and privilege to preside over 
this function, organized to welcome the delegates to the XIX 
International Red Cross Conference. After a busy and crowded 
programme of nearly a week at Delhi, it will indeed be a relief 
to you to have a glimpse of our country, which would incidentally 
provide an insight into the various and intricate problems affect¬ 
ing us. 

India, with the assistance of nations, big and small, has 
contributed in the distant past and in the immediate present, 
its humble mite for the progress and preservation of peace over 
the Globe. Nearly 2,500 years ago, Lord Buddha brought us 
the message of peace and universal brotherhood. The Great 
Emperor, Asoka, sent his ambassadors to many foreign countries 
to spread the gospel of Buddha. Our leader and Prime Minister, 
Pandit Nehru, has been successfully propagating the principles 
underlying his Panchasheela, which have been fortunately accep¬ 
ted by nations with different political ideologies as the only pana¬ 
cea for preventing wars and preserving peace throughout the 
world. The great religions of the East, Hinduism, Buddhism, 
Jainism, have considerably influenced the Indian mind and have 
brought about an outlook of charity and tolerance towards all 
living beings, whether man, bird or beast. I am, therefore, 
happy to feel that the International Red Cross Conference met 
at Delhi for the first time in India. 

From very small beginnings, 98 years ago, Henri Dunant 
organized the Red Cross with a batch of villagers at Solferino, 
and today it has become a universal symbol of peace and fellow¬ 
ship with millions of volunteers who are doing their best to alle- 


Address at the 19 th International Red Cross Conference held at 
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viate the sufferings of human beings. Dunant was appalled 
by the neglect of thousands of wounded, dying at the battle of 
Solferino. He did not end his mission with this campaign alone. 
His concept was Tutti Jratelli —meaning, universal brotherhood. 
Indeed, a great institution such as yours has been founded by this 
personality in the shape of an all-embracing Red Cross League. 
He exerted his all and succeeded in calling fortli a conference at 
Geneva in 1864, representing as many as twenty-six nations. 
His hope, that he would live to see “the leaders of the military 
art of different nationalities agree upon some sacred international 
principle, sanctioned by conventions, which once signed and 
ratified, would serve as the basis for the creation of societies for 
the aid of the wounded in different European countries ,, came 
true. The main goal of the first Geneva Convention was to 
define the status of soldiers who fell on the battle-field and it laid 
down detailed provisions for the alleviation of the sufferings of 
the sick and wounded soldiers. 

During World War I, nations were plunged in a gigantic 
struggle with modern weapons of destruction; and this was not 
limited to any particular area, but affected the entire world. It 
caused unprecedented havoc and necessarily the activities of the 
Red Cross as succour in calamity could not be limited to the 
battle-field alone. Soon after the War, the Red Cross was faced 
with the problem of repatriation of hundreds of thousands of 
Prisoners of War. This widened the scope of the Red Cross and 
further resulted in the realization that this organization should 
not be a mere instrument of help only during the time of War, 
but should also be made available in periods of comparative peace. 
Calamities and catastrophies are not merely man made; but they 
also occur due to freaks of nature. Floods, drought, famine and 
earthquake are all becoming an everyday phenomenon, and the 
Red Cross has been playing a great part in facing these misfor¬ 
tunes. We can emphatically assert today that your great orga¬ 
nization has not belied expectations. The faith of people of all 
countries has increased in the efficacy of the Red Cross, and the 
emblem of white flag with red cross is the symbol of protection and 
a potent factor in world peace. 

In this connection, I would like to refer to an observation of 
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your Vice-President, Mr. F. Siodet last, week : “Peace and War 
are matters for Governments. The International Committee of 
the Red Cross knows that in a conflict, the preservation of a 
country’s safety may face it with harsh necessities. It is not the 
Committee’s role to discuss this point. On the other hand, its 
mission and the mission of the Red Cross in general is to proclaim 
and ceaselessly reaffirm the fact that humanity also has its neces¬ 
sities.” 

I would only like to add that by your constant readiness to 
help the victims of war, you all possess a greater knowledge than 
many other institutions and can, therefore, effectively bring a 
moral and spiritual force by adjuring Governments to maintain 
peace in order to prevent sufferings caused by war. The 
universality of your mission, transcending all political, social 
and geographical barriers, confirms the faith that humanity is not 
devoid of the qualities of kindness and mercy. In this connection, 
I may relate an incident which recently occurred in Algeria. 
During the fight between the Algerian and French soldiers, it was 
found that a French Red Cross worker, at the risk of her own life, 
was nursing a wounded Algerian nationalist, who, a few moments 
before, was aiming his bayonets at her own nearest kith and 
kin. 

I am particularly happy that your agenda included the 
subject of protection of humanity by the prohibition of atomic 
experiments. Today, we arc at the cross-roads of destiny. 
During the last ten years, dangers from nuclear weapons have 
greatly increased; but, at the same time, we have realized that 
atomic energy should be harnessed to the welfare and happiness 
of mankind than for its destruction. International co-operation, 
through the utilization of atomic power for eradicating poverty 
and other social and economic maladjustments, provides a stronger 
guarantee for peace than the manufacture of atomic and nuclear 
weapons which only create schisms and increase international 
distrust and fear. What better proof is required, to say that the 
world is in full need of peace, than the fact that the recent con¬ 
ference at Delhi drew representatives of eighty nations from six 
continents to discuss how best peace on earth and goodwill 
towards men could be promoted ? 
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Of course, the activities of the Red Gross and the scope of 
your work has considerably expanded during the last forty years. 
Today, we find the Red Cross alert and responsive to distress 
caused by circumstances other than war, and its activities extend 
to every nook and comer of the earth. Especially it has set a 
great example of service in Asia, where their services are greatly 
required. Taking our own country, the Red Cross was organized 
in 1920; and within this short span of thirty-seven years, it has 
made considerable progress. When famine occurred in Bengal 
in 1943, during partition days, when millions moved across the 
borders and when floods submerged Biliar and Uttar Pradesh 
and when cyclones raged high in South India, Red Cross extended 
such help that can never be forgotten. 

Even during normal and peaceful periods, the Red Cross 
Society has extended a helping hand in the starting of hospitals, 
opening of maternity and child welfare centres and training of 
auxiliary medical corps. The Red Cross is performing noble 
deeds silently, and it deserves our fullest commendation. The 
vast activities the Red Cross has undertaken would not have been 
possible without the help of other countries and the Red Cross 
societies abroad. India also has done her bit in rendering help 
to other countries in distress. 

The U. P. Branch of the Indian Red Cross was formed in 
1921. During the last thirty-six years, it has played a notable 
role in alleviating the sufferings caused by floods, cyclone and 
scarcity conditions. Wherever a calamity occurred, the Red 
Cross volunteers were the first to run to help the victims especially 
during the floods, which occurred in September, 1957, in the 
western districts of U. P. The work of the Red Cross in saving 
the life and property of the people is indeed exemplary. They 
were quick to despatch food, clothes and other medical facilities, 
and I take this opportunity of congratulating them on the noble 
and difficult task they performed there. 

In conclusion, I may be permitted to reiterate that if any¬ 
body is international, almost cent per cent, it is the International 
Red Cross with its mission of service to humanity without expect¬ 
ing any reward. 

These great ideals inspired many in the world to help and 
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assist this international organization to re-double its efforts m 
alleviating suffering in any country, without distinction of caste* 
colour, creed, race! or religion. 

I wish your efforts every success. 
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I am indeed happy to inaugurate this conference of Plan¬ 
ning for Social Defence, organized by the U. P. Crime Prevention 
Society, which has been the pioneer in the field of organizing aid 
to discharged prisoners. Especially since 1947, this Society has 
been doing yeomen service by having assisted as many as 15,000 
discharged convicts in various ways towards their rehabilitation. 

Gone are the days when the problem of criminals was dealt 
with by the police and hands of the Law. Those were the times 
when the punishments were meted out to the criminals with the 
motive of punishment, vengeance and deterrence. The very idea 
then was that “once a criminal ever a criminal”; and this 
naturally hardened even the offenders who committed the small¬ 
est and negligible crimes, because when they got out of the prison 
a social stigma came to be attached to them and they were looked 
down by the society. Even now, the fate of many of the convicts, 
who have returned from jails, is unimaginable. Sometimes their 
very relations disown them and the society shuns them. They 
have to live on their wit’s end, and many of them return to jails, 
feeling that they have a better security inside the four walls of a 
prison than in the outside world, even though they would prefer 
to be outside, if self-respecting conditions of life are guaranteed 
there. 

It will indeed be a folly on our part if we regard human 
nature as completely depraved. The causes that contribute 
towards crime or delinquency are more circumstantial—mainly 
due to a combination of situational and dynamic personality 
factors—than to hereditary tendencies. The causes are as much 
external as internal. The society is equally responsible as the 


Inaugural Address at the Conference of Planning Social Defence % 
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individual criminal for any act of crime which he commits. 
There is considerable truth in what Victor Hugo, the famous 
French writer, said : “There are no bad herbs and no bad men, 
but only bad cultivators.” Hence the remedy does not lie only 
in reforming the criminals. I would rather suggest that a com¬ 
plete analysis of the causes that goad men into offences would 
provide an understanding and throw light on possible methods 
to control, treat and prevent it. I, therefore, commend the 
main aim of your organization which is to teach tolerance, train¬ 
ing and rehabilitation of those who have gone astray or stand 
handicapped in some form or other. 

Social defence is a new and developing concept, and accor¬ 
ding to which deterrence and vengeance through punishment 
should be replaced by the reformation of convicts through kind 
treatment and sympathetic understanding. We should fully 
realize that the criminal is still a member of the society and as 
such should be afforded the necessary protection. The main aim 
of the present-day jail reform is to rehabilitate the criminals back 
in the society, to convert them into honest and peace-loving 
citizens. 1 would like to reiterate, this is as much the duty of 
the State as the supreme body of all its citizens, as of the 
individual. 

There is, however, every need of educating the public also 
of the causes that make one a criminal. This would help them 
to have a better understanding of the unfortunate position of the 
criminal. Also, it would protect them from getting into such 
social, economic or psychological situations. As a great Judge 
of the American Supreme Court once remarked : ‘‘Fill the seats 
of justice with good men, not so absolute as to forget what 
human frailty is.” 

In this connection, I would like to touch upon the subject of 
juvenile delinquency. Recent analysis and experiments have 
revealed that most of the causes of juvenile delinquency can be 
traced to unhappy homes and lack of proper care of children. As 
a matter of fact, the parents of the delinquent children should be 
dealt with severely and warned for their negligence in not pro¬ 
perly looking after their children who turn delinquents. 

A happy home is the safest guarantee against the creation of 
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delinquents. It is a matter of gratification that your society has 
significantly included this problem—whether it manifests in the 
form of truancy, beggary or crime—and to tackle it by rousing 
public opinion and informing the general public why exactly 
things take such a shape and how best they could control such 
tendencies. Your organization should undertake greater experi¬ 
ments to see how this problem, which is increasing especially 
due to impact of modern city life, could be tackled 
effectively. 

Another point I would like to refer is that reformed prisoners 
should be educated to forget their past and lead an honest and 
good life. It was a bold and unique experiment when the 
U. P. Government, in 1952, gave the fullest freedom to 2,000 
convicts to work in some constructive projects and allowed them 
to manage their own affairs, and indeed this was a remarkable 
success. Thus, the spirit that they arc men and dignity of labour 
as a principle could be inculcated in them. I feel that the main 
planks on which reforms are to be based should not only be 
curative, but also preventive. Regarding the former aspect, 
this can be done by suitable arrangement of treating the prisoners 
and providing them with industrial and vocational training. 
That would stand them in good stead after their release from 
prisons. We should never forget that it is the idle man’s brain 
that is the devil’s workshop, and if the prisoners are left without 
any constructive activity, they tend to become a brute force and 
regard themselves as useless and accept the life of crime and 
felony as a matter of course. Much depends on the way in 
which they are treated and efforts that are taken to reform 
them. It is, therefore, highly necessary that the prisoners should 
be trained in various industrial enterprises, so that when they 
come out of jails, with such subsidies as the Government may 
give them in the shape of a little land and money, they may be 
able to rehabilitate themselves without any dependence on others. 

I have personally experienced those days when appalling con¬ 
ditions existed in jails; especially when the political prisoners 
w r ere treated on the same par as ordinary criminals and when 
there were no classes as such. The contact of theirs with us had 
a profound effect not only on their conduct and behaviour, but 
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also made the then Government to give better conditions of 
living and treat convicts more humanely. 

Today, fortunately, we have men at the helm of affairs who 
have themselves underwent great sufferings in jails, and that is 
why there is an increased awareness to improve the conditions 
in prisons as also to remove much of the avoidable difficulties 
that existed there before. 

A new and just social order is coming up. One of the 
underlying ideas of this is that the State, apart from performing 
the negative task of preventing crimes and preserving law and 
order, should devote itself to a positive and constructive one, 
of promoting social well-being and social harmony and, in effect, 
guaranteeing fundamental rights adumbrated in the Constitu¬ 
tion, especially the right to work and the right to live, thereby 
closing the channels of crime and poverty. 

In view of the new concept of social defence, we have to 
reorientate completely our attitude towards criminals and the 
methods of dealing with them. We cannot, on the one hand, 
pursue punitive measures alone, while, in the alternative, follow 
reformative techniques. I do not suggest that we should abolish 
the Police Force or the Law Courts; but I only wish to say that 
they are to be co-ordinated to suit the modern reformative 
approach. Let us not forget that the Police and Courts exist not 
merely to punish the law offenders, but also to prevent crimes 
and assist those who have committed crimes to become reformed 
and respectable citizens, useful to the community as a whole. 
According to the United Nations’ experts on Social Defence, an 
attempt should be made to protect society and to improve its 
status by the integration and synchronization of the Police 
Services, Courts System, Institutional Programme, Community 
Programmes and Legal Codes at a modern, humane and social 
welfare level. As the human personality is complex and compo¬ 
site, we require an integrated system of correctional administra¬ 
tion. We should realise that man is neither a complete angel nor 
a full devil; and hence our efforts should be directed to empha¬ 
size the good qualities and discourage the bad in them. 

I may be permitted here to refer to the importance of 
research and conferences of this kind, as this would provide us 
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with a complete and systematic understanding of the causes that 
compel men to commit acts of offence and also to understand 
the methods to tackle them. The State of Uttar Pradesh has 
indeed done much work in this direction, and then' is no better 
proof of this than the establishment of an independent, separate 
Ministry of Social Welfare. 

It is also necessary, from time to time, that we should com¬ 
pare the conditions given to our prisoners with those existing in 
highly advanced countries, where this aspect of Social Defence 
hits been completely understood and realised. It is very signi¬ 
ficant that this morning’s function was attended by ex-convicts, 
who will be really in a position to give us practical ideas lor the 
reformation of the conditions existing in jails, as the wearer 
alone knows where the shoe pinches. 

Let me take this opportunity to commend the efforts of 
the U. P. Crime Prevention Society, which has organized this 
seminar to popularise its aims of tolerance, training and rehabili¬ 
tation of those who have committed some crimes or others, and 
educating the general public to take kindly towards them. 

I wish your conference to go deep into all these questions 
of Social Defence—a mutual responsibility of the criminal, police, 
law-courts and the general public—and to evolve suitable 
measures to eradicate the evil of crime and delinquency. 

I wish your conference every success. 
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Mahatma Gandhi, the Father of our Nation, responsible for 
securing us political independence, had a long vision and there¬ 
fore he built a second line of defence for leadership in the country. 
His great desire was that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru should be his 
political heir. No wonder, this great personage—who is today 
our beloved Prime Minister and our undisputed leader—has 
fulfilled the expectations of his Master. 

If truth has to be told, Pandit Nehru represents a socialistic 
order which, if put into effect, will ultimately lead to a world 
order based on a spirit of undiluted democracy. He represents, 
in the fullest sense, the unity of India in the midst of diversities. 
He recognises no caste, no creed, no colour, race or sex in the 
matter of treating every citizen as equal to another. 

In the political world, Pandit Nehru may be aptly styled as 
“Number One”. During the last ten years, he has maintained, 
through the love and affection of millions of our countrymen 
and women, their willing loyally and preparedness to make 
any sacrifice for improving the status and standard of our country. 
He is not rest content only with gaining political sovereignty for 
the country. Fie is equally determined to secure for its citizens 
the fundamental rights adumbrated in our Constitution, espe¬ 
cially the righr to work and the right to live, and all other social 
amenities which will secure reasonable comfort and happiness 
to the teeming millions that inhabit this vast continent. 

Pandit Nelmi is the architect of planning in India, believing 
as he does in planned economy. He is responsible for the 
successful establishment in India of the All-India Planning Com¬ 
mittee and later for permanently appointing a Planning Com¬ 
mission and subsequently having a separate Ministry with a 
Planning Minister. The First Five-Year Plan, which empha¬ 
sized Agriculture and River Valley Schemes, has been accom¬ 
plished and the Second Plan with its emphasis on industriali- 
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zation, which includes key, big, medium and cottage industries, 
is well underway. Pandit Nehru has always felt that, whatever 
difficulties there maybe, India and its people must shoulder the 
heavy responsibility in the matter of building up our Nation, 
without depending much on foreign help. 

If anybody stands in the world today for one world , he is its 
harbinger. The principles underlying his Pancha-Shcela have 
been appreciated in all countries—whether they belong to sec¬ 
tions right, left or centre—as the only guarantee for international 
peace and concord. Whatever country he visited during the 
last decade, he has been acclaimed as a hero and a world-leader, 
bent upon securing unity amidst diversity. 

His foreign policy, one of peaceful co-existence, has been 
successful, because of its attitude of non-alignment. He rightly 
feels—and our country agrees with him—that while wc run the 
administration of the country in the w>av best suited for ourselves, 
we can appreciate the good points in others and to that extent, 
assist other nations and receive help from tlum. He sticks to 
the principles enunciated by Mahatma Gandhi, namely, Non¬ 
violence and Truth, in all his actions. 

If today India has attained a high place in the political map 
of the world, it is entirely due to Pandit Nehru’s great personality, 
his wisdom, integrity and character. The youth of our country 
stand by him and admire his great qualities of head and heart. 
But mere admiration will not take us far. Unless the youth is 
prepared to unite and organize every aspect of the country’s 
life and follow his noble example, there is not going to be a great 
future for this country. Merely slogans without putting the 
ideals and ideas of this great leader into practice will not lead us 
far. We will be really honouring this personality if the youth, 
during his life, prove that they stand for unity and that they can 
secure fundamental rights for all the sections of the people through 
organization and discipline. 



THE POLICE OF UTTAR PRADESH 


It gives me great pleasure to meet you all, members of our 
Police Force, on this important annual function of yours. This 
is the first time I do so after taking office. I am very happy to 
observe your smartness and excellent turn-out. The Parade, 
which has just been witnessed, was very good and I am deeply 
impressed with it. 

The Force, as a whole, has acquitted itself extremely well 
during the year and to those of you who have earned medals 
and decorations through acts of gallantry or for devotion to duty, 
I offer my heartiest congratulations. I am sure each one of you 
will be a source of pride and inspiration to the entire Police 
Force. 

Many important events have taken place during the last 
twelve months. For several of these you had to undertake 
arduous and responsible duties, under conditions which were 
often extremely difficult. The year began with the preparations 
for the General Elections and elaborate Police arrangements had 
to be made. It is a matter of great satisfaction that there was 
not one single major incident anywhere in the State during these 
elections. Our Police Force throughout carried out its duties 
cheeifully and efficiently and succeeded in maintaining law and 
order, without having any recourse to coercive measures. The 
credit for this goes to the intelligent and tactful handling of 
difficult situations by those who were in charge of the Foce. 
The praise and gratitude expi essed by all sections of the public 
and by every political party with regard to the impartiality and 
correct conduct of the Police also does them credit. More 
recently we have had the Local Bodies Elections. Here too 
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our Police Force has acted efficiently and there have been no 
incidents to disturb the peace anywhere. 

I am happy to note the growing improvement in Police- 
public relations through the year. Great emphasis has been 
placed on this important aspect by those who control the affairs 
of the Force. The Village Defence Societies, which have been 
organised in co-opcration with you, in almost one lakh villages 
of the State, have shown very good results. They have now 
caught the popular imagination and there is all-round praise for 
the notable work which these societies have done in the mainte¬ 
nance of law and order. They have been a definite help to the 
Police in fighting all kinds of crime and in particular against 
dacoits. I am also glad that our District Superintendents of 
Police have maintained close liaison with their respective 
M. L. As., M. L. Gs., Presidents and Chairmen of Local Bodies 
and representatives of the Press to enable them to give prompt 
redress to the grievances of the public and thereby bring the 
Police closer to them. The good work done by the Police in 
restoring nearly 2,100 missing children to their parents and 
much lost property to their owners has been greatly appreciated 
by the public. During several natural calamities, the Force 
has rendered great help to those who suffered in them. All this is 
good, and I am sure this appreciation of each other’s difficulties 
and needs will grow. 

It is also gratifying to note that the position regarding 
reporting and registration of cases has improved and com¬ 
plaints about minimisation and concealment of crime are much 
less now. The Complaints Scheme, which came into existence 
in February, 1956, has achieved marked success. It has not only 
brought about considerable reduction in corruption among the 
sxbordinate ranks of the Force, but has also enabled prompt and 
expeditious disposal of all such complaints. Here again, the 
general public is grateful. Wherever corrupt practices have 
come to notice exemplary punishment has been meted out to 
the guilty ones. 

The crime situation has shown positive improvement over 
the previous two years. The number of cases satisfactorily 
worked out was also larger. The Police had many successful 
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encounters against well organised gangs of armed dacoits. Apart 
from killing several notorious dacoits they also captured large 
number of firearms and considerable ammunition. Much, 
however, remains to be done in this sphere. The notorious 
dacoit Rupa has become active once again in Agra District. 
I am confident that our Police Force will deal with him and his 
gang in a suitable manner and also with Lakhan Singh in the 
near future. 

In working out several difficult cases all sections of the 
Police have earned credit for themselves. The Government 
Railway Police recovered much valuable property and tracked 
down several gangs of clever crooks and cheats; of particular 
note was the recapture of the notorious cheat Natwar Lai by 
the Lucknow Police, who in another case efleeted recovery of 
jewellery worth over Rs. 40,000 lost by a jeweller at the Charbagh 
Station. Excellent work was also done in apprehending a gang 
of inter-district cheats and burglars in Sitapur District. Illicit 
firearms have also been captured in large numbers. 

I also congratulate all ranks of the P. A. C. for their extremely 
fine work and high standard of efficiency and discipline. This 
body has always enjoyed a special reputation for its integrity 
and good conduct. Of particular note is the very good work 
done by it in the anti-dacoit operations on the Agra-Etawah- 
Madhya Pradesh-Rajasthan borders. Here conditions have 
been most difficult and dangerous. But this has not deterred 
the P. A. C. in carrying out allotted tasks most creditably. Its 
work in regulating big melas like the Allahabad Magh Mela and 
the manner in which its members have carried out the duties 
allotted to them during visits of high dignitaries to the State 
makes everyone proud of it. 

The Investigation Branch of the G. I. D. has successfully 
handled a large number of intricate and important cases during 
the year and its highlight was the investigation of 15 complicated 
cases of embezzlement and misappropriation of Government 
funds amounting to Rs. 15,20,000. The importance of proper 
investigation of criminal cases cannot be over-stressed. The 
task, however, becomes difficult as crime takes more and more 
assistance from science. I am glad that members of our Police 
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Force are being trained in all modern methods of investigation, 
and lately, trained police dogs have been introduced for hunting 
down criminals. The Scientific Section has given useful aid 
in the investigation of crime. I am glad wc will soon have a 
full-fledged Forensic Laboratory. 

The work of the Radio Section lias been commendable. 
Several new mobile stations have been set up by it and they 
have been extremely useful, particularly in anti-dacoit operations. 
The Police Training School at Moradabad, and the Armed 
Training Centre at Sitapur have also maintained their high 
standard of efficiency. I am glad that officers from several 
other States have come to these institutions for their training. 

As in the last lew years, the Force lias been doing consider¬ 
able construction and repair work of Police buildings through 
shramdan. This has resulted in large saving of Government 
money and they deserve much praise. 

I have already referred to the difficult conditions under 
which the Force often has to function. My Government for its 
part is fully aware of the needs of the Force and is trying to pro¬ 
vide as many facilities as possible. Recently Sub-Inspectors 
have been given fresh uniform allowances and arrangements 
have been made for the treatment of families of the Force at 
Police Hospitals. Action is also in hand to put up a laigc num¬ 
ber of buildings for residential use by Police personnel. A sum 
of Rs. 2,55,000 has been sanctioned for emergent financial help 
to policemen whenever necessary. I am sure more and more 
comforts and amenities will be provided as soon as wc are able to 
find the means to do so. 

The morale and discipline of the Force on the whole has been 
satisfactory, despite the unfortunate incident in Lucknow a 
few weeks ago, when a few misguided members of the Forces* 
under the inspiration of some undesirable external elements 
committed acts of indiscipline. I am glad that the affair has 
been suitably handled. I need not mention that, while those in 
charge of the Force will always remove and redress legitimate 
grievances and difficulties, no acts of indiscipline can be permit¬ 
ted anywhere in the ranks of the Police. As guardians of Law 
and Order, a rigid code of discipline is expected of them and 
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must be maintained. I have no doubt in my mind that this will 
always be done. 

In conclusion I bid you, officers and men of the Police 
Force, to be of good heart and to know that in the honest and 
fearless discharge of your duties you have the fullest support 
and sympathy of my Government and from all men of good¬ 
will. In the coming year I hope you will improve upon your 
record and in your own way so function as to ensure the orderly 
development of our country. 
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It is indeed a great honour and pleasure for me to inaugurate 
the First State Conference of Planning Forums in U. P. for the 
purpose of reviewing their woik and chalking out a programme 
for the future. 

It was particularly my privilege to have been connected, 
from the inception, witli planning in India as its first convener as 
early as 1937-38, when I was Minister for Industries, Labour and 
Co-operation of the integrated State of Madras, and an all-India 
Planning Committee was thereby ushered. On this occasion, we 
should not forget the great services rendered by our great leader, 
Netaji Subhas Chandra Bose, who at the time, being the President 
of the Indian National Congress, secured the blessings of the 
Working Committee to go on with the great task of national 
planning. It was rightly felt that India being under subjection, 
real and effective planning was not possible; and its conclusions 
could not be implemented owing to the vested interests of the 
ruling race. Thanks to the leadership of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, who subsequently became the permanent Chairman of 
the Planning Committee, it assumed nation-wide importance and 
all States—Congress, Princely and non-Congrcss-—took part in 
it with great enthusiasm. The name of the late Prof. K. T. 
Shah, who was then the General Secretary of the Committee, 
will ever be remembered, because he had to bear the brunt of the 
responsibilities when Congress went into wilderness and tens of 
thousands of Congressmen, including some of its prominent mem¬ 
bers were either imprisoned or detained. Twenty-nine sub¬ 
committees were convened under its auspices with representative 
experts, dealing with various interests and all aspects of planning 


Inaugural Address at the Fiist State Conference of Planning Forums , 
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—Labour, Agriculture, Industry, Commerce, Co-operation, 
Science, etc. The result was that 29 reports of an authoritative 
character were published by the end of 1945. On the basis of 
these results, the foundations of the economic regeneration of 
our country were well and truly laid; and today, we have not 
only a Planning Commission, but a Planning Ministry for 
stressing the targets to be achieved in order to make India 
economically self-sufficient through successive Plans. 

It is realized by everyone of us today that mere political 
independence is of no value unless the country secured the 
implementation of the fundamental rights adumbrated in our 
Constitution. It is highly necessary, therefore, that while my 
generation has made great sacrifices in attaining the much-valued 
political sovereignty for the Nation, it is for the younger genera¬ 
tion—the students of our universities who are to become leaders, 
administrators and statesmen tomorrow—to follow up the great 
deeds of the older generation and build a solid economic struc¬ 
ture—agricultural, commercial and industrial—so that every 
individual family, amongst the millions in our country, may 
have a house to live in, enough clothes to wear, at least two square 
meals a day and such other amenities which would secure 
reasonable comfort from the “womb to the grave”. 

The first Five-Year Plan, which emphasized on river-valley 
projects, has been completed; and the Second Five-Year Plan, 
which underlines industrialization of our country, has begun. 
Industries-—key, big, medium, small and cottage—have to flow 
from one end to the other in order that both in rural and urban 
areas people may have subsidiary occupation and wherewithal in 
providing the necessities of life. Unemployment and under¬ 
employment are the greatest curse in our country and must be 
uprooted if there is to be enthusiasm both among the educated and 
the uneducated. It is not difficult to accomplish this, if there is 
a scientific plan and programme, and the youth in the country 
develop a sense of responsibility and adopt integrity, character 
and discipline as a way of life. The students of our universities 
must emulate the example of people in Germany and Japan, 
who, though mutilated during World War II, organized them¬ 
selves in a way that today there is no unemployment especially 
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in West Germany, and industrially both the countries are com¬ 
peting once again with the biggest industrial nations of the world. 
These examples should be a reminder to the young men and wo¬ 
men in India—that so long as there is a spirit of persistence, per- 
severence and enthusiasm, combined with optimism and practical 
wisdom, we will be able to produce similar results. 

I, therefore, welcome the organization of this Planning 
Forum consisting of delegates who include the “teacher and the 
taught” to inculcate in the minds of the younger generation the 
stern necessity for scientific planning of our resources in conjunc¬ 
tion with such other bodies with similar objectives as the Bharat 
Sewak Samaj, who are wedded to secure economic self-sufficiency 
to the common man. 

I have always held that the younger generation should feel 
enthused in the rural reconstruction in all its aspects, because it 
must be remembered that India is a land of villages and eighty 
per cent of our population depends for their livelihood on 
agriculture. It is easy for everyone of us to tell the youngmen 
to go back to the villages; but unless we reconstruct the rural 
life in a way to satisfy the cultural and social needs of the younger 
generation, “back to the village” will remain merely an empty 
slogan. 

It was in 1948-49 that the University Education Commission, 
presided over by the distinguished educationist, Dr. S. Radha- 
krishnan, now our Vice-President, made the suggestion for 
establishing rural universities. Later, in 1945, the Government 
of India set up a joint Indo-American team to go into the ques¬ 
tion of agricultural research and education. The Uttar Pradesh 
Government have obtained the services of Mr. H. W. Hannch of 
the Illinois University to suggest w r ays and means for the creation 
of such institutions. Our country in particular has a very great 
need for relating university education, in some way or the other, 
with the rural areas. It is also necessary to correct the attitude 
of mind so prevalent in our youth to look down upon all agricul¬ 
tural operations as belonging to the lowest strata. Our methods 
may be somewhat backward, but this is no reason for scoffing. 
On the contrary, we have to do everything possible to 
improve them, particularly now that our national aim is the 
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socialization of the means of production, distribution and 
exchange. 

An agricultural university can, without sacrificing any por¬ 
tion of the academic programmes, normally existing in an 
urban university, do a great deal to bridge the gap that exists 
at present between villages and urban areas and bring about a 
real rural bias for village life and agriculture. Something 
similar to this was done in England where workers 9 educational 
associations were introduced to provide them with proper educa¬ 
tional facilities and at the same time give academicians an oppor¬ 
tunity to get a first-hand knowledge of the living and working 
condition obtaining among the labour classes. If a proper 
system is worked out, our education will no longer remain the 
property of the privileged few, but will make it possible for oui 
agricultural classes to get the right type of education which has 
hitherto been denied to them. For obvious reasons, it would be a 
great advantage to locate our agricultural universities in places 
where agriculture happens to be the main source of livelihood. 

During the last many years, 1 have felt that before our young 
graduates arc granted a degree at their University convocations, 
they should, after passing their degree examinations, be directed 
to do some practical work in rural areas with the knowledge and 
experience that they have acquired through these Planning 
Forums and programmes set by them, and thereafter produce a 
thesis dealing with the practical and theoretical aspects, re¬ 
orientating rural life. A work of that nature will give sufficient 
self-confidence to the young men and women as also an incen¬ 
tive to establish in rural areas with amenities provided for them. 
It is the only way of encouraging doctors, engineers and other 
technical persons also to settle themselves in villages and help 
in the development of the country. Our Planning Forums can 
be a suitable platform to train young men and women who are 
in the universities. I, therefore, in all humility, appeal to them 
to dedicate themselves for the economic reconstruction of the 
country. 

Today, there is a great deal of controversy as regards collec¬ 
tive farming, co-operative farming and community farming. 
There are two schools of thought. One thinks that co-operative 
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fanning is unsuitable in India, while the other feels it is quite prac¬ 
ticable. I have always felt, as a negotiator, that we can always 
find a via media in these matters. All these three methods can 
be tried with advantage without feeling that we are a totalitarian 
State or that collective farming can only succeed under a totalita¬ 
rian Government or under dictatorship. They need not be 
competitive but complimentary. 

Collective farming can be tried with certain safeguards on 
culturable waste belonging to Governments. The peasants on 
such land should work on a democratic basis and be given suffi¬ 
cient voice in the running of farms. This prevents the manage¬ 
ment becoming totalitarian or bureaucratic. We can also pro¬ 
vide for payment by results through a system of incentives to 
achieve a double purpose, namely, bringing under the plough 
large culturable waste lands and also providing employment to 
landless labour. 

The system of co-operative farming can be tried on Bhudan 
lands and temple lands which are already under cultivation and 
available in large units. Those who arc in possession of such 
lands can join together and form a co-operative society. 

But in India there arc other lands owned by private owners, 
where there is a strong attachment to the land by the peasants. 
While they can retain their individual ownership, the farmers 
can have the benefit of the co-operative movement to help them 
in matters of better finances, seeds, manure and marketing facili¬ 
ties. This will be individual farming on a co-operative basis and, 
I am sure, will find greater acceptance in our country, because in 
this way we allow the peasant to retain his individuality and to 
secure the full advantage of co-operative farming. It would 
also result in better production. We should try these three 
experiments at the same time in some parts of the country, com¬ 
pare notes after five or six years and then emphasize on that part 
which is more beneficial to us. I want the students of agriculture 
and economics should examine the basic principles and theories 
underlying these suggestions. 

The Forum should also emphasize a siudy of industrial 
relations in order that industries, whether in the public sector 
or in the private sector, should run on a basis where there is 
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greater understanding between the representatives of labour and 
capital, so necessary for the successful implementation of the 
Second Five-Year Plan and the Plans to come. 

I take the opportunity of congratulating the organizers for 
the tentative suggestions they have put ibrward for improving 
the functioning of the Planning Forum and the machinery 
through which the objectives desired may be achieved; and I am 
sure the conclusions arrived at will be useful to the country. 

I wish your Conference success. 
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I consider it my primary responsibility and a pleasant duty 
to express my sincere thanks to the Lucknow University for 
inviting us to hold, for the first time, the Labour Economic 
Conference of an all-India character. We are grateful to the 
organizers for the heavy burden they have undertaken in calling 
for this historic session here. I hope and trust the visit of so 
many distinguished experts from all parts of India will be pleasant 
and their deliberations useful in solving economic issues affecting 
our country’s progress and prosperity. 

The principal task before the Conference is to establish a 
society of an all-India character which could deal analytically and 
scientifically with labour problems. During recent years, these 
have attracted considerable popular attention. Today, Labour 
forms an important and vocal section of the community. A 
major factor in the field of production, its great role cannot be 
over-estimated. It may be admitted that today greater interest 
is being taken in the study of this subject by State agencies, local 
authorities, social welfare organizations, politicians, planners, 
employers and workers, and it has been introduced as an 
important subject for study in many of our universities. 

Labour problems are of a dynamic character and change in 
nature and scope from generation to generation. Their growing 
complexity baffles not only laymen, but the technicians as well. 
A proper appreciation of these questions will no duobt usher 
industrial peace and result in economic advancement; and this 
objective can be facilitated better through a non-political, non¬ 
partisan institution, mainly devoted to promote an impartial 
investigation and study of the subject. 


Presidential Address at the First All-India Labour Economic 
Conference held at Lucknow on January 6, 1958 
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It is fitting that five subjects have been selected for discussion 
at this Conference. They are : Industrial Relations, Social 
Security, Trade Unionism, Agricultural Labour, and, lastly, 
Teaching and Research in Labour Economic. I am sure the 
experts that are assembled here would compare notes and the 
conclusions arrived at will be useful to Governments, employers, 
workers and the general public. 

Industrial Relations play a vital role in the establishment 
and maintenance of industrial democracy. It is almost a con¬ 
dition precedent for a country’s progress, especially of our own 
which has adopted as its objective a “Socialistic Pattern of Society”. 
The Second Five-Year Plan has emphasized the creation of a 
milieu wherein the small man, who has so far had little oppor¬ 
tunities of perceiving and participating in the immense possi¬ 
bilities of growth through organized effort, is enabled to put 
his best in the interest of a higher standard of living for himself 
and increased prosperity for the country. 

A major pre-requisite for industrial progress is the prevalence 
of industrial peace-—a suitable climate in which the industries 
can thrive. Industrial peace does not merely signify the absence 
of industrial unrest, but the active presence of harmonious and 
good industrial relations generating amity and goodwill between 
the partners in an industry. Good industrial relations, therefore, 
are indispensable for the successful industrialization of any 
country. 

The need for an effective labour policy to bring about good 
industrial relations began to assume a definite shape only during 
World War II. There were, of course, earlier measures to settle 
trade disputes. The Trade Disputes Act, 1929, modelled on 
the British lines, provided Courts of Enquiry and Boards of 
Conciliation. That Act, if properly implemented in its true 
spirit, would have served the cause of industrial peace as it did 
in U. K. Its failure is entirely due to the non-implementation, 
in the propel way, of this legislation by the former bureaucratic 
Governments, which always tried to emphasize on the preserva¬ 
tion of law and order more than their desire to settle trade 
disputes. 

During the War period, the Government, in their anxiety 
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to maintain war-production, introduced the Defence of Indi a 
Rule, 81-A. This Rule prohibited strikes and lock-outs and 
provided compulsory adjudication and compulsory conciliation 
machinery for the speedy disposal of cases. Such measures had 
in mind interests other than the establishment or maintenance 
of good industrial relations. Similar rules were adopted in 
U. K. and U. S. A. also; and it was an inevitable measure 
during War emergency. In these countries, the workers as 
well as employers and governments realized that this c< mpubery 
method had done its part and further continuance would be more 
a hindrance rather than a help in establishing industrial peace 
and good industrial relations. But in India, unfortunately, 
compulsory arbitration has not only been continued, but a greater 
emphasis has come to be laid on this machinery than on mutual 
negotiations or voluntary conciliation. 

As an advocate of the internal settlement—mutual negotia¬ 
tions and voluntary conciliations—I have always held my faith 
that it is better for the management and labour both to settle 
their differences by themselves. Compulsory arbitration has 
some attendant defects which, however, much one may improve 
the machinery, shall remain inherent in it. For instance, any 
decision by a third party cannot be as good as one evolved from 
within and based on mutual trust and confidence. 

What I stated in October, 1953, when, as Minister of Labour, 
Government of India, I presided over the 12th Session of the 
Indian Labour Conference regarding compulsory adjudication, 
still remains true : “The spirit of self-confidence and self- 
reliance, engendered by healthy bargaining has given place to 
the habit of importunity and litigation. That is bad enough, 
but what is worse is the deplorable effect that this dependence 
on a third party has brought about in the outlook and attitude 
of the parties towards each other. In a system of straight¬ 
forward bargaining there is no doubt a keen struggle during the 
period of negotiations, but except in the few cases that lead to 
a strike or lock-out, the parties conclude their bargaining in a 
spirit of ‘give and take*—in an atmosphere of goodwill and 
understanding. Neither party entertains any sense of humilia¬ 
tion or feels the urge for retaliation and revenge. But that is 
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not the case with compulsory arbitration. Where one party 
has lost and the other won, the victor and the vanquished get 
back to their work in a sullen and resentful mood towards each 
other; and neither can forget nor forgive. The loser awaits 
the next opportunity to make good the loss, while the winner 
is carried away by a sense of victory which is not conducive to 
co-operation. Such an attitude of suppressed hostility in one 
party and of unconcealed satisfaction and triumph in the other 
may lead to transient truce, but not lasting peace.” 

Everyone agrees that internal settlement, preferably mutual 
agreement, is the best method of solving differences between the 
employers and the workers. But, at the same time, some of my 
trade union friends would like to have compulsory adjudication 
to remain in the picture as a last resort. I would like to em¬ 
phasize that so long as compulsory adjudication forms part of 
the Statute Book, the employers and workers will hesitate to put 
their cards on the table and they would give secondary import¬ 
ance to collective bargaining and voluntary conciliation. 

It is also important to note that when the workers find that 
there is an external machinery, which has the final voice in 
setting a dispute, such as adjudication, they do not have an urge 
either to strengthen or to place their entire confidence in their 
trade union organizations, which alone should possess sanctions 
behind their reasonable demands. 

Compulsory Arbitration stands as a policeman watching 
out for signs of discontent, and at the slightest provocation, takes 
the parties to the Court for a dose of costly and not wholly satis¬ 
fying justice. The moment the back of the policeman is turned, 
the parties grow red in face with redoubled determination and 
the whole cycle of litigation starts all over again, with the prover¬ 
bial laws delays and continued rancour and bitterness. 

It is, therefore, hightime that a basic policy with reference 
to the settlement of disputes must be evolved. The policy of 
internal settlement—of course with sufficient safeguards, restoring 
to the parties their self-confidence and inculcating in them a 
spirit of self-government—should be the basis. As aides and 
safeguards, I would advise, firstly, that the workers and employers 
should have strong organizations which could effectively speak on 
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their behalf and deliver goods to either side. Further, a Joint 
Standing Machinery at all levels must be provided in individual 
factories and in respective industries which should, from time to 
time, discuss all matters relating to production, welfare and each 
side trying to understand the views and aspirations of the other. 
Conciliation Boards and Courts of Enquiry should always be at 
the disposal of the Government to bring the parties together for 
settling any issues that may arise. The tripartite and bipartite 
machinery of Governments, both at the Centre and in the States, 
must be strengthened and should not be merely ad hoc> but a 
permanent staff of experts, with a thorough knowledge of the 
technique of different industries, must be available to the parties 
for the settlement of an actual or apprehended dispute. Lastly, 
an Industrial Court, on the lines of the British Industrial Courts 
Act of 1919, be constituted which would effectively advise parties 
if all other methods of settlement through the machinery 
indicated above have failed. If this system is persisted and acted 
upon, the decisions of these Courts, though they may not be 
statutory in character, can carry successfully the public opinion 
behind them. Traditions and conventions must be gradually 
built wherein the parties would accept the decision of such Court 
as just and practicable. There would naturally be a tendency 
to accept the conclusions and close the dispute, as otherwise the 
parties that persist in carrying it on will not have a leg to stand 
upon. 

Some of my friends among trade unionists and employers 
may very pertinently ask me : What I would do in the absence of 
an adjudication machinery in cases of emergency when a situa¬ 
tion arises which causes prolonged and serious hardship to the 
community or threatens some other grave and irremediable 
consequences, such as complete breakdown of the industry itself, 
causing widespread unemployment ? Emergencies have to be 
met by emergent measures—even to the extent of invoking ordi¬ 
nances in case where Legislatures are not in session; and appoint, 
in exceptional circumstances, after hearing the parties involved, 
a Tribunal to adjudicate an industrial dispute of a grave nature. 
But the ordinary industrial law of the land need not provide for 
such emergency legislation, if the ordinary machinery designed 
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for industrial peace is to produce proper and abiding results. 
If I may venture to make a submission, nothing is lost if this 
view is accepted and acted upon even as a measure of “trial and 
error” for a short time. 

I have stated my considered views at some length, which I 
have strongly held during many decades both as an agitator and 
an administrator. It is for you, with the undoubted superior 
knowledge and experience that you possess, to evolve a practical 
solution to the problem of industrial relations, so necessary if 
India has to find its due place among the big industrial nations 
of the world. 

Another subject for discussion is “Social Security”. Most 
countries in the world, today, have kept the ideal of “Welfare 
State” which they seek to establish. Social Security is one of 
the dynamic concepts of the modern age which is greatly influenc¬ 
ing the social and economic policy of nations. 

According to the Directive Principles of our Constitution, 
"“The State shall, within the limit of its economic capacity and 
development, make effective provision for securing the right to 
work, to education and to public assistance in case of unemploy¬ 
ment and in other cases of undeserved want.” It has, therefore, 
been accepted as a definite ideal that every citizen—man, woman 
and child—in the country shall be granted protection not merely 
from the cradle but “from the womb to the grave”. 

Since Independence, we have made only small beginnings 
in the field of Social Security. The schemes as they exist at 
present, cover only a small minority of the working population 
and even that, not all the risks to which an individual is exposed. 
It hardly requires any stress that the entire population, who 
are in need of such security, should receive assistance. It should 
be the aim that each one among the millions should be provided 
during emergency periods—of unemployment, illness, old-age 
and death of the bread-winner. 

A comprehensive social insurance scheme should be worked 
out so that all the existing ones may be merged and extended to 
cover more people. A statutory scheme for public relief, in cases 
of destitution and distress due to natural calamities, is opportune 
at the present time when the country is progressing towards a 
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Socialistic ideal. Of course, these problems cannot be solved in 
a day, but depend upon various factors and circumstances. It 
should be the aim of this Conference to study the various aspects 
of this problem and see how best and early the scheme of social 
security can be fully implemented in our country. 

Almost all the labour problems today revolve on the pivot 
of scientific and well-organized Trade Union Movement. The 
success of our planning, progress and development depends upon 
the workers—their zeal, enthusiasm and solidarity. It is, there¬ 
fore, quite appropriate that Trade Unionism should form one of 
the subjects for discussion at this Conference. Indeed, the Trade 
Union Movement has grown from small beginnings a generation 
ago, into a mighty organization today. But my friends will 
agree that all is not well with the present state of affairs in the 
Movement. 

It is well-understood fact that industrial democracy cannot 
succeed unless all concerned—workers, employers, Governments 
and the public—fully realize the importance of a strong trade 
union movement and its due place to safeguard the interests of 
labour and for realizing the targets of production. 

Trade Union Movement today is beset with many obstacles 
that hamper its growth. The Second Five-Year Plan sums up 
these diverse causes : “Multiplicity of Trade Unions, political 
rivalries, lack of resources and the disunity in the ranks of workers.” 
To these I would add : The lack of education among the labour 
force, the emphasis on the external machinery for solving dis¬ 
putes and the limited sympathy of employers and inadequate 
support from the Governments. 

A new era has dawned in the history of our country after the 
attaimment of Independence. At this juncture, any division in 
the rank and file of the trade union movement is likely to lead to 
lack of confidence among the workers in their organizations. All 
workers, in the field or factory, who believe in undiluted demo¬ 
cratic and socialistic ideals in the running of the Movement, 
should, therefore, join hands to form a single central organization 
to represent, in an authoritative manner, all their reasonable 
demands. If such United body could be brought into existence, 
it would be to the everlasting benefit of workers and employers 
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and, finally, ensure the maintenance of real industrial peace. 
With the increasing participation of Government in economic 
affairs, trade unions will find it more and more necessary to have 
a central body, capable of presenting to Government their points 
of view and render effective assistance in formulating the in¬ 
dustrial and labour policies of the Central Government. An 
attempt should, therefore, be made to effect trade union’s unity 
in India. 

It must be admitted that, to some extent, today, trade union 
leadership is in the hands of politicians who are liable to exploit 
the working class for their political purposes and effecting thereby 
the rank and file of the workers’ leadership. It is time, therefore, 
that workers should protect their economic interests and place 
their Movement above party politics. In making this statement, 
I have meant no disrespect at all whatsoever to the political 
stalwarts and leaders, who have hitherto guided the Trade Union 
Movement in India. But for them, it would not have attained 
the status it has today; now that the foundations of a Sovereign 
Republic have been firmly laid, the stage is set for concentrating 
on larger economic interests of the working class, and this requires 
that trade unionism is freed from unhealthy political rivalries. 

Another important subject for discussion is the problem of 
agricultural labour. Till recently, this did not receive its due 
attention. A great majority of the people derive their livelihood 
from this source. According to the 1951 Census, out of a total 
rural population of 299 million, 250 million derive their liveli¬ 
hood from agriculture. Further, it is seen from the statistical 
figures that the increase of work-force during the fifty years, 
has been wholly absorbed in agriculture. However much one 
may say that Indian agriculture is a way of life, we cannot under¬ 
estimate the fact that it is also a business proposition. The 
problems that beset the agricultural worker are many and not 
a few of them are similar to those faced by the industrial workers. 

Compared to the unemployment in factories, which roughly 
equals to three million, nearly thirty-eight million are employed 
in agriculture with a relatively large number of women among 
them. The problems facing agricultural labourers—forming the 
largest single sector of the labour force and laying at the lowest 
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rung of the national economy need urgent and sympathetic 
understanding, and the raising of their standard of living is 
undisputably one of the most important economic and social 
problems of the day. 

The last subject proposed to be discussed at this Conference 
is “Teaching and Research in Labour Economics”. In many of 
the universities, though considerable research is conducted on 
the various and manifold problems of Labour, these have not 
been co-ordinated to the practical needs of the workers of the 
industry. The main reason is that people could not have full 
opportunities to develop their talents that would permit their 
full utilization. Labour offers an excellent and wide field for 
research that can be of an immense practical value in building 
our new social structure. 

It was so good of Dr. Sampumanand to have inaugurated this 
Conference. He is one of those eminent personages in the 
country, who understand the problems of workers—their trials 
and tribulations, their strength and weaknesses. His views on 
these problems deserve the careful attention of this body. 

I must apologise to you all for taking so much of your 
valuable time. My only justification for doing so is the impor¬ 
tance of this subject and the need for dealing with the various 
issues involved in it. 

I thank you all for the honour you have done me in asking 
me to preside over this august Conference. 



PHOTOGRAPHIC ART 


I am very grateful to you for having asked me to come and 
open your Exhibition. Your Association has been doing ex¬ 
tremely good work and, if I may say so, a service to the country 
in organising these photographic exhibitions year after year 
since 1936. I congratulate you all on the success which you 
have achieved in the past, and also for your present exhibition. 

Photography and photographic art have gradually become 
very popular in India and have now caught the imagination 
of the people. Exhibitions of this nature are highly educative 
and also serve as models for aspiring artists. The collection 
here has come from over 36 counntries all over the world and 
consists of some of the finest photographs produced. Photo¬ 
graphic art, owing to its being comparatively much cheaper, 
must inevitably be more popular than its sister art of painting, 
which is very much more expensive. Therefore, so long as 
painting held sway it was necessarily the preserve of a few. Art, 
however, if it has to reach its true heights, cannot remain as 
such. The world has moved very fast and our new society 
demands that art should be available to the humblest of people. 
It is in this context that the comparatively cheaper art of photo¬ 
graphy becomes so important. 

I must confess my somewhat obvious limitations in expressing 
proper appreciation of such high class art as this as would a 
connoisseur, but I do feel that beauty, wherever it manifests 
itself, can immediately be appreciated by everybody in some way 
or the other, for it always brings pleasure to our senses and makes 
us happy. And you will see from the exhibits here that photo¬ 
graphic art can be as beauutiful as any other branch of art. 


Opening of the \7th International Salon oj Photographic Art 
Exhibition at Lucknow , on January 7, 1958 
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The camera has gone a long way and it can now produce beauty 
of a very high order. As I have said, its greatest commendation 
lies in the fact that it can be available to many more people 
than most other branches of art. 

I understand that the Association is also giving demons¬ 
trations of photographic art through film shows and colour slides. 
I am sure you have all seen the Souvenir which the Association 
has brought out on this occasion,—which is its Silver Jubilee 
Celebration. Some of the photographs in this are absolute 
masterpieces and I have no doubt in my mind that the general 
public of Lucknow will greatly enjoy seeing this exhibition. 

I now have great pleasure in declaring this Exhibition open. 
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I consider it a privilege and honour to have been asked by 
this Club to deliver the inaugural address. I take it there is 
a great deal of truth in the saying, “love at first sight” I was 
impressed immediately I sat here when the esteemed President 
read what is known as the Invocation to the Flag. I can assure 
you that if that is the basis for the organization of this Lions 
International in every country, I wish that institution every 
success, because 1 realise the value and the importance of a 
flag. Under our Flag many of us in this country have suffered 
either imprisonment or detention and many have gone to the 
extent of laying down their lives for the Motherland and thereby 
secured the much desired political independence of this country 
under the leadership of the Father of the Nation, Mahatma 
Gandhi. Men of that type are born once in four or five centuries. 
Mahatma Gandhi did not make any difference or distinction 
between precept and practice. What he preached, he practised 
without question. And the weapons he used were Truth and 
Non-violence at a time when the world was engaged in the 
deadliest carnage ever witnessed with weapons of destruction. 
He could show' to the world that so long as there is truth, honesty 
of purpose, integrity and non-violence, much can be achieved 
without bitterness for any cause which a leader espouses. So 
I may repeat that I w as much impressed with the invocation and 
it raises in me great hopes that this Club will play in this country 
a great part as it has been playing in other countries of the world. 

I am very glad that this Club does not care to take a partisan 
view on political questions. We do w'ant certain institutions 
in the world not to take a partisan attitude, but an attitude 


Inaugural address at the Lions Club at Kanpur on January 17, 

1958 
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which would help to secure happiness, contentment and better 
feelings, and if this is the object of this Club, all honour to an 
institution of this character. I was also happy to see that men 
like the President of the American Republic and the Secretary- 
General of the U. N. O. had welcomed this organization. 

Now that India is free, this and similar organisations have 
some real value as the citizens of this country can proudly sit 
with the citizens of other countries in these Clubs and say, we 
are equals. Not only that, but from the very beginning of the 
establishment of the great Indian National Congress, we said 
that we stand for the political independence of every country 
on the face of the earth. That is why we have tried to help in 
securing political swaraj for countries like Burma, Indonesia, 
Ceylon, and today we are trying to see that the African nations 
also get their swaraj in our way. 

Therefore, this Club which stands for internationalism, 
which has the sympathy and the support of those who are interes¬ 
ted in the U. N. O., has a vitality which will help it grow from 
strength to strength. 

I am one of those who believe in a spirit of internationalism 
and not in narrow nationalism. Nationalism can play its part 
in countries under subjection. When once political subjection 
goes, nationalism has to disappear and internationalism must take 
its place. Production, distribution and exchange must not merely 
be on a national basis. If U. N. O. grows in strength in the way 
in which it should, according to the principles adumbrated by 
its Charter, nationalism wil disappear throughout the world, 
and U. N. O. will try to secure peace, contentment and happi¬ 
ness throughout the world. Tho U. N. O. has a great part to 
play provided the big members and the small members realise 
that every country in the world is entitled to political 
independence. 

I am glad that the U. N. O. is going steadfastly in the 
right direction. Why did the League of Nations go down ? 
It was because it was merely a league of notions which were not 
to be put into effect. If today the U. N. O. commands respect, 
it is because it is putting its ideals into practice for the 
benefit of the world. 
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I am very glad to associate myself with the Lions organiza¬ 
tion. What about lionesses ? We must get away from narrow 
conservatism and take as member every woman who wants 
to join and render scr/ice to humanity. A woman in the house 
is the finance minister, the home minister and the foreign minister 
and I do not sec any reason why with their intelligence they 
should not be useful members of an organization like this. 

I am glad to associate myself with the spirit of this organiza¬ 
tion and I wish it every success. 
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I deem it a great privilege to unveil the Asoka Pillar on the 
eve of our Eighth Republic Day. There cannot be a more 
fitting memorial to mark our independence than the erection of 
this pillar. What does this signify ? It symbolises our age- 
old traditions, our glorious past, our rich heritage, our unity 
and our acceptance of the principles of Non-violence and Truth 
as the guiding principles for attaining freedom. The original 
pillar at Sarnath was erected to mark the hallowed spot where 
the Buddha first initiated his disciples in the eightfold path of 
Salvation. This reminds us of the noble personage, Emperor 
Asoka, who spread the gospel of peace and universal brotherhood, 
harmony between all and tolerance towards other religions 
through edicts and pillars throughout his Empire. Asoka’s 
greatness was due also due to his sending Ambassadors to other 
parts of the world, and thereby international emphasis was 
laid on India’s culture and civilization in other countries. 
Mahatma Gandhi emphasised these great ideals, put them into 
effective practice and advocated the political emancipation of 
not only India but of other countries also. 

This very spot, Kaisarbagh Circus, is sacred, for, hundreds 
of our countrymen [bravely participated in the first War of 
Independence when concerted efforts were made to free our 
Motherland from the bondage of the British. It was at this 
place that men and women, who lit the torch of freedom, dedi¬ 
cated their lives to the cause of the country. This memorial is, 
therefore, an inspiration to move us into action, to do our part 
in a befitting manner. 

I am very much impressed to learn that Lala Karamchand 


Speech on the occasion oj the unveiling and dedication ceremony of 
the Asoka Pillar at Kaisarbagh Circus, Lucknow , on January 25, 1958 
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has generously constructed this pillar as a symbol of everlasting 
friendship and tolerance which the people of Lucknow extended 
to-wards him and fellow refugees who came here losing their 
all during the Partition days. 

Everyone of us should realize his or her responsibilities in 
building up the New India, where the common man is guaranteed 
the fundamantal rights adumbrated in our Constitution. The 
cardinal principles enunciated in Asoka’s time received a new 
emphasis when the Freedom Movement was started by Gandhiji. 
He could secure for us political emancipation without violence 
and bloodshed. There was a time when people ridiculed this 
concept, especially when nations were using deadliest of weapons 
for human destruction. Ultimately, those who scoffed have 
realised the greatness of these methods. 

Our national goal is the establishment of a ‘Socialist Pattern 
of Society’. Our Second Five-Year Plan is drawn on this basis. 
Nations of the world are watching eagerly the progress of 
our unique experiment, which contemplates to transform the 
whole social structure. Democracy in India can succeed only 
if we work hard and understand fully our duties and responsi¬ 
bilities. We have secured for our country a high place in the 
international world, and our foreign policy, based on the 
principles of Panchasheela has been accepted by the nations, big 
and small. 

It is, indeed, a happy augury for us to possess political free¬ 
dom, when we are going ahead with our Plans and projects to 
attain the much needed economic salvation of the country. 
We should dedicate ourselves to work towards this end. This 
memorial should be a constant reminder of the great tasks that 
are still ahead of us, and instil in us a spirit of patriotism and 
service to the country. 
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Today, we have the proud privilege of celebrating, in every 
nook and corner of the country, the Eighth Anniversary of our 
Republic. We have passed another mile-stone in the path of 
progress. It is our sacred duty to re-dedicate ourselves, in a 
solemn manner, to serve our Motherland. Let us remember 
the great sacrifices made by millions of unknown soldiers, men 
and women, who, without expecting any reward or appreciation, 
gave away their all at the altar of freedom under the inspiring 
leadership of the Father of the Nation. 

Having secured political swaraj , wc have to break the ties 
of economic bondage and guarantee fundamental rights adum¬ 
brated in our Constitution even to the common man and totally 
banish poverty and want from the land. This is no time for 
complacency, for, greater are the tasks that are still ahead of 
us, calling for immediate attention. 

Our country has rightly chosen the path of democracy and 
our national goal is the establishment of a ‘Socialist Pattern of 
Society’. Our Second Five-Year Plan is drawn on this basis. 
Nations, big and small—of East and West—are watching eagerly 
the success of our unique experiment, which contemplates to 
transform the whole social structure without any violence or 
bloodshed, but with the fullest freedom of choice to the individual, 
never known before in the history of mankind. 

Our Democracy can succeed only if we work hard and 
understand fully our duties and responsibilities, facing the problems 
that confront us with grim determination and on a war-footing. 
Everyone has got his or her part to play in the national reconstruc¬ 
tion. We have to remember that ‘the price of freedom is eternal 
vigilance* and ‘duties precede rights’. Let us pledge anew to keep 


Message on the occasion oj the Republic Day, 1958 
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up the flame of freedom bright by working steadfastly with a 
spirit of robust optimism and tenacity of purpose, holding to 
our age-old traditions of honesty, sincerity, truth and discipline 
as a way of life in order to transform our ideals into a reality. 

India, through the dynamic leadership of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, has secured for herself a high place in the international 
world. Our foreign policy, based on the principles oiPancha she el a, 
has been accepted by the nations of the world. The U. N. O., 
if it makes this the basis for its work, can ultimately secure in¬ 
dependence to the rest of the subject nations, and world peace 
and tranquillity will result thereby. We should be proud of the 
great flag of our Republic, under which we live. 

With cheer and hope, let us put our shoulders to the wheel 
and rejoice that we have been blessed to participate in this holy 
task. 
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On this happy occasion of the Eighth Anniversary of our 
Republic Day, I extend my cordial greetings to all my country¬ 
men, and in particular to those who belong to Uttar Pradesh, 
with whom I have now such close associations. This is our 
most important day of the year and one for rejoicing and thanks¬ 
giving. Today marks yet another stage in our difficult, but, 
without doubt, exhilarating journey to our great ideal of the 
Welfare State. The occasion is essentially one for heart-search¬ 
ing and for stock-taking. Wherever we find that we have 
failed or erred or faltered, we must rectify the course. The 
future holds great prospects for us, but it is to be viewed with 
cautious optimism and a firm determination to reach our goal 
in the shortest possible time. 

Our achievements in the year have been many and we can 
justifiably be proud of them. It is a matter of satisfaction that 
our second General Elections since freedom were successfully 
conducted in an atmosphere of absolute peace and orderliness, 
and once again our people demonstrated their growing maturity 
in the management of their affairs. They have, time and again, 
shown great and robust good sense. The narrow regional and 
parochial tendencies, which manifested themselves immediately 
before the States were reorganized, happily died down and the 
country went ahead with the new set-up in a business-like manner. 
In the presence of this kind of good sense, no matter how great 
our difficulties are, the unity and solidarity of our country is 
absolutely assured. 

In many other directions too we have gone forward. Vast 
projects, including river-valley and industrial schemes, have 


Broadcast talk from the Lucknow Station of the All-India Radio 
on the Republic Day—January 26, 1958 
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steadily forged ahead. With all these we have been laying the 
sure foundations of our future greatness. Unfortunately, due 
to many reasons, several of which have been beyond our control, 
the economic condition of the country still continues to be difficult. 
Despite increased production and the stability of our rupee, the 
prices offoodgrains remain high. Unless these are brought down, 
there is little hope of any real prosperity and happiness for our 
people. The main cause for this has been the successive failures 
of several harvests owing to various natural causes. We have, 
therefore, been compelled to keep on importing foodgrains. Our 
Government fully realizes the pressing need for self-sufficiency in 
this direction and every possible step is being taken with a sense 
of urgency to overcome our present difficulties. The economic 
salvation of our country can be possible only when we have 
solved this problem satisfactorily. 

In our own State the year has been one of advancement in 
every department of activity. Thanks to the efficiency and high 
morale of our Police force, the law and order situation has been 
kept under complete control. We have had to face many calami¬ 
ties such as drought and floods, but in each one of these our 
people and our Government have shown exemplary courage and 
fortitude. 

The Community Development Movement, with its roots in 
Uttar Pradesh already very deep, continues to make steady 
progress and more and more area lias been brought within its 
purview. Eighty more N. E. S. and 19 Intensive Development 
Blocks have been opened. The total number of blocks is 
now 357. 

Agriculture, as the backbone of our economy, continued to 
receive the fullest attention and large quantities of improved 
seeds, fertilizers, manure and improved implements were dis¬ 
tributed to the cultivators. Over 30,000 acres of land were also 
reclaimed. In the field of horticulture over 9,000 acres were 
given to orchards and in block areas, 16 lakh fruit and 12 lakh 
fuel plants were introduced. Improvement of cattle breed and 
schemes for their welfare were given the closest attention. The 
Co-operative Movement was further expanded and 3,257 new 
societies have been organized# 
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Many important measures were introduced by our Govern¬ 
ment to streamline the administration and to rationalize methods. 
Wherever possible, marked economy has been effected without 
dislocation or retrenchment. Within our limited resources we 
have taken on a large number of welfare schemes including old- 
age pensions. 

The need ro industrialize as a solution of our problems is 
fully realized. We are grateful to the Central Government for 
helping us to carry on with the Rihand Dam Scheme. This will 
bring great relief to, our poverty-stricken eastern districts. 
Production, both in the Cement Factory at Churk and the 
Precision Instruments Factory at Lucknow, lias greatly increased. 
Several schemes for large-scale, medium and cottage industries 
arc receiving the attention of the Government. We hope to 
soon have an aluminium factory and a synthetic rubber factory 
at Bareilly. The soda-ash factory at Varanasi is well on its 
way. We also hope soon to have a rayon yarn factory and 
another for the manufacture of textile machinery. At Kanpur 
we are expecting a factory for the manufacture of railway wagons 
and elsewhere additional factories for the production of sugar, 
paper and cement. 

There has been marked progress during the year in the cons¬ 
truction of roads, bridges, housing, drainage and waterworks. 
The latest methods of dealing with labour problems are being 
studied and implemented. In the field of education and medical 
relief there has been considerable expansion. In our jails far- 
reaching reforms have been introduced. 

In the international sphere the attainment of independence 
by Ghana and Malaya has brought us much satisfaction. There 
are, however, several other countries that are still struggling for 
freedom and to these go out our sympathies and whole-hearted 
support. Our relations with almost every country of the world 
have been cordial. Only in the case of Pakistan, despite our 
friendliest approach, there has been, unfortunately, no response 
from her. We do hope, however, that sooner than later, she will 
realize the need for real friendship and understanding between 
the two countries. The problem of Goa also continues to remain 
unsolved. Ultimately, I hope, good sense will prevail and the 
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ardent desire of the people of Goa to join their brethren in the 
rest of India will be fulfilled. 

Science has been making further spectacular advances and 
a visit to the Moon and other planets will be a reality in the near 
future. Our hope, however, is that these great triumphs of 
science will be harnessed only to peaceful uses in the service of 
man and not for his destruction. 

It is unfortunate that suspicion and fear still rule the world. 
The desire to dominate and to govern others is still very strong. 
To us it is a matter of gratification that in all this conflict and 
bitterness our effort to bring about lasting international peace 
and goodwill are being recognized universally. 

And now as we go ahead, we must fully realize that our 
work in the future will be much harder. We will have to gird 
up our loins and mobilize all our strength and resources and 
impose upon ourselves a high degree of self-discipline. It is 
a glorious adventure on which we are embarked. Let us re¬ 
dedicate ourselves to our tasks with firm and renewed 
determination. 



SOCIOLOGICAL ACTIVITIES 

I consider it an honour and a privilege co inaugurate the 
third session of the Indian Sociological Conference. I am 
especially happy to be in the midst of eminent social scientists, 
who have a great role to play in the future progress of our country. 

I am not sure whether I am correct in stating that sociology, 
as a science, is as old as humanity, when people started living in 
social groups. It might have been left to Auguste Comte to coin 
the term “sociology” nearly 120 years ago; but the study of the 
origin and evolution of society or institutions have always been 
the subject-matter of investigation. It may be that it is now 
being discussed and analysed from a more scientific and objective 
point of view in recent times. From the days of Herbert Spencer, 
a great impetus has been given to the study in the evolution of 
social institutions, and since then it has developed in all countries. 

However, it must be admitted that Sociology is not properly 
defined in a clear-cut way. Its subject-matter is variously con¬ 
ceived to be society, culture, social institutions, collective be¬ 
haviour or social interaction. Today, it would appear that it 
covers every sphere of human activity—social, political and 
economic. 

Dr. Radhakrishnan, in his message to your first Conference 
two years ago, rightly pleaded for a definition of this subject and 
its concept in clearer terms, as it has now been made to cover 
social anthropology, economics, etc. I do hope that it would be 
possible to evolve a definition, but that will include within its 
scope subjects which have a bearing on society—can I say, 
including the sputniks ? It has its part in every social and 
physical sciences and views them from the “social angle”. 


Inaugural Address at the Third Session of the Indian Sociological 
Conference, held at Agra on February 6 ? 1958 
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Though as a science, it is objective and concerned with 
society as such, it would defeat its purpose if it does not keep in 
view the subjective forces that are at work and the individual 
who is the central core of every problem. In fact, it is an art 
and a science. Its main aim should be to mould the society in 
a rational wav, resulting in the establishment of a Welfare State. 
Our aim in the study of sociology is not only to analyse the laws 
of society, its formation, growth, vitality and decay, but to see 
that harmony and happiness prevail in the world in place of 
conflict ancl distrust. 

We cannot deny that with the impact of social changes— 
growing industrialization and mechanization—the joint family 
and the caste systems as well as the village communities are 
breaking up. This has resulted in a spirit of individualism, 
drawing a deep cleavage between man and man. It must, 
however, be stated that the effects arc not as bad as considered 
by some, for technical and scientific progress have also forged 
ahead, bringing, in its turn, a bond of unity among men of 
different nationalities and regions. There is a greater realiza¬ 
tion today about the brotherhood of man and fatherhood of 
God, and such a feeling should be further cemented, and sociology 
can give greater assistance in this respect. 

India, today, undoubtedly, stands at the cross-roads of 
human destiny. A scientific study of the problems that confront 
her is of a primary importance and offers a wide field of research 
and valuable experimentation and discovery. The sociologists 
have a great responsibility resting on their shoulders. In a 
sense, we can say that the whole planning can be analysed from 
the sociological point of view. The State assumes the positive 
role, by participating in the function and responsibilities of the 
social institutions and social groups. 

The Constitution of India clearly defines the goal of its 
Sovereign Democratic Republic, and that is to secure to all its 
citizens : 

JUSTICE social, economic and political; 

LIBER1Y of thought, expression, belief, faith and worship; 

EQUALITY of status and of opportunity; 
and to promote among them all 
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FRATERNITY assuring the dignity of the individual and 
the unity of the Nation. 

In effect, it guarantees every individual the right to live and the 
right to work and all other social amenities which would secure 
for him reasonable content and happiness “from the womb to 
the grave”. That alone is the acid test of a Welfare State. 

The First Five-Year Plan, which was completed two years 
ago, laid the foundations for achieving the Socialist Pattern of 
Society—a social and economic order based upon the values of 
freedom and democracy, without caste, class and privilege in 
which there will be a substantial rise in employment and 
production and the largest measure of social justice attainable. 
The Second Five-year Plan has been launched as a further step 
in this direction. The basic criterion for deteimining the lines 
of advance, has been accepted, as social gain and not private 
profit. The Plan further emphasizes that the task before an 
under-developed economy, “is not merely to get better results 
within its existing frame-work of' economy and social institutions, 
but to mould and refashion these so that they contribute effect¬ 
ively to the realization of wider and deeper social values.” 

The Planning Commission, therefore, has already instituted 
a department of social research, and social scientists should take 
the time by the forelock in developing this aspect for advanc ing 
the interests of the country. 

The association of sociologists to non-economic fields is as 
important as in the economic ones. Perhaps it will not be out 
of place if I analyse the task of the social scientists in the field of 
relationship between workers and the employers. With the advent 
of industrialization in our country, many complex problems 
have arisen. There has cropped up fundamental disparity 
between earnings of the employers and the workers, disorganiza¬ 
tion of the joint family life, breaking up of the village communities, 
creation of slums, unhealthy working conditions with consequent 
effect on the health and morale of the individual—all of which 
have created a certain divergency of interests and some amount 
of antagonism. The factors are not entirely economic, but are also 
sociological. The solutions demand adequate knowledge of their 
physical environment, living conditions, social ambitions and the 
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opportunities open to them and their needs. The primary 
requisite to accomplish these objectives is a proper psychological 
approach, resulting in a planned programme and better leader¬ 
ship. The objective to be achieved is clear to all, the reorienta¬ 
tion of basic attitudes of both the groups—the employers and 
workers—in creating mutual goodwill and friendship for their 
own good and that of the community, rather than one of hostility. 
This is the task of social engineers. 

Another sphere where there is need for a vital and extensive 
social action is the rural areas. In the new set-up, however 
much we may advance, we cannot forget the backbone of our 
whole social and economic structure—the villagers—who have 
their own age-old traditions, some of them of an immense value 
and others a great drawback on the path of national reconstruc¬ 
tion. The people in the villages are quite intelligent and will 
participate in national endeavour provided a proper approach 
is made to them. No doubt they suffer from very many prejudices 
and bias. Take for instance, the Community Development 
Programme. It has been admitted that the programme is not 
a complete success, as the villagers do not fully participate in 
the efforts with the Government in spite of the fact that all these 
are undertaken for their own welfare. With the growing 
urbanization, the cohesion of the \illage unit has been rudely 
shaken up. It is the duty of the sociologist to analyse the causes 
of such disintegration and see how far they could set right the 
system. 

When studying these issues, the sociologists cannot afford to 
apply iron-bond rules, but they must realize that they are to deal 
with human beings—not of mud and stone, but of blood and 
bone; it requires a cautious and yet a sympathetic approach to 
their problems. 

Since this science has not fully developed to give a clear-cut 
view of its different aspects, there is a need for proper methodo- 
logy, so that it may develop into its full size sooner than later. 
This involves a strenuous and hard work by social scientists to 
go to the people in a spirit of service and willingly and joyously 
participate in the different tasks lying ahead of them. I am 
confident that you will dedicate yourself to the service of the 
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country and the community and will fully discharge your respon¬ 
sibilities in building up a brighter and prosperous future, bring¬ 
ing the tenets of socialism-—from each according to his ability 
and to each according to his need—a reality. 

Let the words of Mahatma Gandhi ring for ever in your 
cars : 

“I know the path. It is straight and narrow. It is 
like the edge of a sword. I rejoice to walk on it. 
I weep when I slip.” 
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PERSONNEL 

I am indeed happy to participate in the Annual Function 
of the Government Technical Institute, which has developed 
from a small industrial school in 1892 into a great institution 
today. I am also glad to note that this organisation has played 
a notable part in the training of engineers and technical person¬ 
nel for manning our industries to meet the ever-growing tcchni- 
calization in all spheres of activity. The Government is fully 
aware of its interest and responsibility in this matter, as is evi¬ 
denced from the budget grants that have been increasingly 
made to your as well as to other technical institutions in 
the State. 

It must be remembered that the need for trained technical 
personnel is a condition precedent for the success of the Second 
Five-Year Plan and many Plans to come hereafter, to enable us 
to industrialise the country in a scientific way, and this does not 
require any emphasis. 

The Engineering Personnel Committee of the Government 
of India, which was appointed to assess the requirements of 
technical personnel in the country, has estimated that, on the 
basis of demand and supply position, there would be a shortage 
of 1,800 engineering graduates and 8,000 diploma-holders by 
1960-61. In order to bridge this laige gap, certain proposals 
have been finalised for expanding technical education facilities 
in this State as well. Amongst these proposals are the expansion 
of the Government Technical Institutes at Lucknow and Gorakh¬ 
pur. The present admission capacity of the Lucknow Institute 
has accordingly been increased from 40 to 210, Admissions 


Presidential Speech at the Annual Function of the Government 
Technical Institute , Lucknow , on February 13, 1958 
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according to increased capacity have already been made from 
this year. Two more diploma institutes are proposed to be 
established—one at Bareilly and the other at Jhansi with an 
annual admission capacity of 180 students each* The certificate 
institutions numbering 20, which are also being reorganised, 
would shortly come within the purview of the Board of Technical 
Education, which is being set up. This Board would, besides 
holding examinations in technical institutions throughout the 
State, also standardise the courses and syllabi, and co-ordi¬ 
nate the functioning of various bodies engaged in this line. The 
development of technical education of the graduate and post¬ 
graduate standards has also been receiving the attention of 
Government. Mention may be made in this connection of a 
Higher Technological Institute for the Northern region which is 
being set up at Kanpur by the Government of India. 

For the execution of various schemes of development of 
technical education in the State, a provision of Rs. 259.35 
lakhs has been made in the Second Five-Year Plan. When the 
schemes included in the Plan are completed, the annual intake 
of students would increase several times at all levels. Therefore, 
all the engineering colleges and institutions, like yours, have a 
great part to play. 

I would, however, like to sound a note of warning, that there 
is no use of our engineers and technical personnel being merely 
theoretical minded. They must be in a position to take off their 
coats and instruct semi-skilled and unskilled personnel about the 
way in which they should produce good and efficient results 
by improving the technique of the industries in which they are 
engaged. India is a country where living wages and reasonable 
amenities and conditions of service are yet to be provided for all 
workers, whether they are in the higher grade or in the lower 
one. But, at the same time, while the employees have a right to 
expect reasonable amenities, they should not forget that duties 
and responsibilities precede rights and privileges. It is now 
considered generally that there must be some co-relation between 
wages and production, and while higher standards of living can 
be looked for by the workers, they should also realise that maxi¬ 
mum production is equally essential. 
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India is an over-populated country and the Government 
have, from time to time, planned their resources to meet this 
demand. It should, therefore, be borne in mind that technology 
should be so developed that it would guarantee to everyone 
fundamental rights, especially the right to work and the right to 
Jive. Machinery should not compete with the man in this res¬ 
pect and supplant him, but it should only be complementary. 
Technicians should also see to it that the prevailing unemploy¬ 
ment is met by vocational training and guidance to those who 
are skilled and semi-skilled workers and make them technique¬ 
conscious, so that the results of such training may improve both 
in quantity as well as in quality. 

India is a land of villages and, therefore, while key and large 
industries are required to make the country self-sufficient, the 
only hope of relieving unemployment depends upon the establish¬ 
ment of small-scale, village and cottage industries. In Japan 
and Germany people have, long ago, realised this and found a 
way to establish small-scale industries as a supplement. It 
is stated that small components, which could be manufactured 
on cottage basis for the establishment of big industries, are made 
and collected through Governmental and co-operative agencies 
and delivered to them. In Japan, for instance, the cycle indus¬ 
try flourishes, as it docs in our own country as a vehicle for the 
common man, who could easily travel from roadless villages 
into towns. Almost every part of a cycle is manufactured at 
different village centres and merely sent to bigger towns for 
assemblage and sale. These have greatly helped in securing 
subsidiary occupation in rural areas and we should follow that 
example. 

I would advise the students of this institute to study these 
aspects in all their bearings and help in producing an active 
plan for the industrializtion of the country. But we must be 
careful to guard against the big industries destroying the smaller 
ones and treat smaller industries as complementary, and not 
competitive. 

I have gone through yur report with great interest and 
I am indeed pleased with your activities. I am glad to see 
that the Institute authorities were able to secure employment for 
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students who have finished their Final Year Electrical Course 
and that the students of the mechanical section also secured 
good apprenticeship in various Government departments and 
private undertakings. I am glad that the Final Engineering 
Class students were given the opportunity of visiting various 
industrial concerns, and Hydro-electric projects in South India. 
This will give an opportunity for the young men to compare 
notes with their comrades in other parts of India and thus 
improve and extend their knowledge. I am equally happy that 
you are taking interest in the scouting and games, so necessary 
for a well-ordered and disciplined life for every young man and 
woman in this country. Your natural desire to have an 
engineering college is a matter of finance, and the Government 
will look into the matter. 

I am very happy to meet you and express some of my 
thoughts. I am sure your institution will produce young men 
who will be helpful in raising the economic condition of the 
country. 
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I consider it an honour to inaugurate this mobile exhibition 
of handicrafts, and I take this opportunity to congratulate 
Srimati Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya who has greatly helped 
in establishing the All-India Handicrafts Board nearly five years 
ago. It is due to her able stewardship and of those who assisted 
her that the organisation today has obtained a special status 
and position in the country, and has gone a long way to preserve 
and develop our handicrafts, which possess a great ancient 
heritage. 

Village and small industries in their different aspects form 
an integral and continuing element of the rural economy and one 
of the major problems in the scheme of planning. Nearly 80 
per cent of the people in our country depend on agriculture and 
live in the villages. The main problem is to provide them suffi¬ 
cient work opportunities as large-scale unemployment and 
under-employment are prevalent. Further, because the stan¬ 
dard of living is very low, their income has to be augmented. 
During the First Five-Year Plan, therefore, the Government of 
India very largely helped in building up a network of all-India 
Boards to deal with the various small-scale and handicraft indus¬ 
tries. This is an accepted fact that solution for all the maladies 
that confront our country can be found only through the crea¬ 
tion of subsidiary occupations so as to assist the people to find 
employment during off seasons, thus supplementing their other¬ 
wise meagre income. It was, therefore, in the fitness of things 
that, during the Second Five-Year Plan, the Government pro¬ 
posed to undertake schemes and to organise regional training 
centres. 


Inaugural Address at the Mobile Exhibition Unit of the All-India 
Handicrafts Board , at Lucknow on February 14, 1958 
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Bamboo and lacquerware are two important raw materials 
which are available in plenty all over our country and hold vast 
potentialities of development. These are cheap, durable 
and beautiful, and can be manufactured in various shapes and 
forms. More than that, they find an increased popularity in 
all modern homes and satisfy the needs of a more advanced 
character. 

In 1937 at Madras, when I was Minister for Labour, Indus¬ 
tries and Co-operation, I gave some attention to this problem, 
I felt the necessity of sufficient publicity and marketing facilities 
for these products of village and small-scale industries. The 
Government of Madras set up a museum-cum-emporium in 
every district of that State and a central one in the city of Madras 
wherein these goods are exhibited and sold. This, apart from 
providing a ground for the exchange of information between 
different districts, of their respective products, also brought 
the producer and consumers together at a common place without 
the intervention of the middlemen. That was only a beginning 
and I am happy to note that this system has now been developed 
scientifically. I feel the most important pre-requisite is proper 
marketing facilities and sufficient financial aid. Of course, 
there are others also, such as proper and continuous supply of 
raw material, introduction of better techniques and equipment, 
prescribing standards of quality, training of personnel and the 
promotion of research. 

These problems cannot be handled by a single organisation, 
and an effective tackling in a co-ordinated way is necessary. 
Supply of raw materials and marketing of the final products can 
be left to the co-operative societies. In this connection, I would 
like to refer the recommendations of the Karve Committee, that 
the State should assist in providing continuous and increased 
production by offering to purchase the entire output of selected 
products or varieties at a pre-determined price or at a margin 
between the price of the raw material and that of the final 
product, which would give the artisan an adequate wage. 

Much valuable research work is being done at the Forest 
Research Institute at Dehra Dun. Some time ago, I happened 
to visit the Institute. I was impressed to see many of their 
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successful experiments. I was shown some beautiful diaper works 
made of waste wood, and I am sure if such discoveries are made 
available to the people engaged in the small-scale industries, 
they would be in a position to produce better goods which can 
have an international market. 

Japan has already made a mark in small-scale industries, 
especially in bamboo work, and we can take advantage of her 
experience in making the small-scale industry progress in our 
country too. The vast power that we have planned to generate 
can be used to ply the machines of small-scale industries in every 
cottage and village home, making their tasks easier. 

I feel the time has come when every district and taluka 
and even a panchayat may have an emporium in which all 
indigenous products can find a place. It will then give them the 
greatest publicity and also will be a meeting place for people, 
who would assist production and sale. 

Another suggestion I would like to make, having been an 
Ambassador at one time, that in every embassy there should be 
a show-room displaying all our cottage industries’ products, so 
that they can be widely publicised abroad. 

These are only a few stray suggestions, and I wish the orga¬ 
nisers of the Exhibition to give some thought to improve our 
small-scale industries. 

It is needless on my part to elaborate the importance of 
organising mobile exhibitions of this Committee; they not only 
provide an occasion for the people to know about the culture and 
traditions of the ether regions, but also forge a bond of oneness 
by emphasising the basic similarity between them. 

I wish the ti avelling Exhibition every success, so that people 
can understand the full utilization of bamboo and lacquer 
materials. 
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I consider it a privilege and honour to inaugurate the 38th 
Annual General Meeting of the Institution of Engineers, which 
holds a proud record of service, and has, at the moment, brought 
together eminent experts from all over India and foreign coun¬ 
tries. Naturally, as a trade unionist of standing, I always w el¬ 
come any efforts to form an organization of persons belonging 
to a particular trade or calling—whether they represent manual 
occupations or liberal professions, or like you, who have that 
place in both groups joining together to look after their mutual 
interests. 

I am especially happy to learn that your institution has all 
along been—from its inception nearly forty years ago-—more than 
a mere “trade union”. Its avowed object—“to promote the 
general advancement of engineering and engineering science and 
their application in India and to facilitate the exchange of infor¬ 
mation and ideas on those subjects, amongst the members and 
persons attached to the institution and otherwise”—is indeed 
commendable. Such a cause w'cll deserves the praise of all, as 
it tends to advance the different branches of technology and assists 
in maintaining high standards for the profession. Also, occa¬ 
sions such as this provide an opportunity to engineers to compare 
notes and exchange information based on their practical experi¬ 
ences. 

Ever since the advent of mechanization, the sciences of 
technology and engineering have assumed a primary importance 
as major instruments to move the wheels of industry and to 
mould the future structure of any country. 


Inaugural Address at the 38th Annual General Meeting of the All 
India Institution of Engineers, held at Lucknow on February 15, 1958 
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During the last few years the marvels of technology, with 
the application of science, have created wonders. Space and 
distance have been completely annihilated. Rockets are fired 
to the moon, guided missiles and aeroplanes are directed to go to 
any part of the earth by the control over a switch board. Sput¬ 
niks are sent round the earth. Robot machines and automatum 
in the industrial field may ultimately make man more a consumer 
and less an important agency of production. These were indeed 
fantasies some time ago, but today we witness them as hard 
realities before our own eyes. All these point out the rapid 
progress that technology is making and also reveal the 
immense possibilities which we have yet to comprehend 
fully. 

The role of an engineer in such an ever-growing technological 
age hardly requires any stress ; especially in a developing economy 
like ours, they have the wide and rich field for applying their 
knowledge, skill and ability. Ever since the country attained 
political independence, it has been increasingly felt that the 
economic position of the people should be raised so as to free them 
from the clutches of want, poverty and squalor. This could be 
done only by bringing to our people the fruits of science and 
technology, which in Western countries have assisted the people 
to proceed fast in the path of progress. 

In the First Five-Year Plan, which was drawn with the above 
object, the attention was chiefly devoted to the building up of 
national laboratories and research institutions and the establish¬ 
ment of the Council of Scientific Research as a body to look after 
the development of science. What better proof is required to 
reveal the truth that this has been considered as one of the major 
tasks before our country than the fact that our Prime Minister 
has personally associated himself with the establishment of a chain 
of laboratories all over the country ? 

The second Five-Year Plan marks an important stage in the 
industrial and technological progress of our country. Since in 
every field there are pressing problems—being a backward 
economy—there is an urgent need calling for the development of 
the existing facilities in the national laboratories and of research 
workers in the universities and other centres to bear as closely 
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as possible upon important problems in different fields of national 
development. 

It is of significance that nearly two-thirds of our capital 
outlay in the first and second Five-Year Plans is being spent by 
the engineers of different categories. This institution, represent¬ 
ing as it does, the engineering profession in the country, must be 
given a place in the highest councils of planning to ensure that 
engineers are associated to the fullest extent even in the beginning 
and engineers are made to feel that they are not only to work out 
the schemes but also share the responsibility for proper selec¬ 
tion and assigning priorities of projects in the country. 

Rapid development of all our resources, rivers, minerals, 
etc., is vital for our existence and growth. Of these I will assign 
the highest priority for river resources development, as that only 
will ensure sufficient food production in the country as also ade¬ 
quate power. Food is the first essential for a nation's march. 
For a situation like ours as at present, with increasing popula¬ 
tion, irrigation schemes must be kept continuously foremost till 
we catch up and build sufficient food reserves. If we are not 
able to take up immediately big multi-purpose projects, let us 
take at least irrigation projects of the next categories, projects 
which utilize the river sources. Even the big multi-purpose 
projects can be phased and taken up in stages. I often hear 
complaints that in spite of so many projects being in progress, we 
are not able to achieve self-sufficiency in food. This is only an 
expression of anxiety to achieve progress rapidly. I know that 
time is required to complete the projects, and that there are 
many obstacles in the way, but still, in order to fulfil the aspira¬ 
tions, it is to be considered as your sacred duty to complete the 
works as quickly as possible, remembering that utilizations and 
developments that follow will take a further period of at least 
five years before the benefits of the projects are felt by the country 
at large. 

I wish to mention that, in respect of Public Health Engi¬ 
neering, we have to improve considerably. In the first Plan 
only one-fourth of the allotted amount was spent. I appeal 
to Public Health Engineers that they should put in extra effort 
to utilize to best advantage the amounts allotted and also to draw 
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up sound schemes for the consideration of the Governments, so 
that good drinking water and sanitary conditions necessary to 
good health may be ensured for the citizens of India. 

In the field of power development, a serious situation has 
arisen due to the acute foreign exchange difficulties that the 
country is now encountering. This field is crucially dependent on 
foreign exchange for the most vital sector of power generation, to 
a smaller extent in transmission and distribution of power and to 
a large extent in the major industrial utilization centres. A 
relatively small beginning is now being made at Bhopal Heavy 
Electrical Plant to manufacture the electrical equipment required 
for power production, but during the next 10 to 15 years, the 
proposed output would not meet more than a small proportion 
of the total requirements of the country. The rate of expansion 
of the entire field of power would, therefore, critically depend 
upon the foreign exchange that is allocated for the purpose. 
Long-term planning, essential for a proper consideration of all 
alternatives, should be seriously considered and the approach 
should not be one of day-to-day adjustments. 

The success of our planning, a mighty venture, therefore, 
depends, to a very large extent, on engineers—the zeal and 
enthusiasm with which they could put their shoulders to the 
various tasks confronting our nation at this crucial juncture. 
During this period, they have to undertake great and diverse 
responsibilities connected with the development of our country. 

Great and far-reaching progress has been made since the last 
ten years. As Mr. Kanwar Sain, who is admittedly one of the 
great stalwarts in the engineering field, pointed out in his last 
year’s presidential address to you, the achievement of Indian 
engineering is something “stupendous”. The construction of the 
river-valley projects, Bhakra Nangal, Hirakud, Maithan, Tillaiya, 
Konor, Lower Bhowani and Tungabhadra, to name some, have 
entirely changed the face of our country by generating huge 
blocks of power and energy, which can be harnessed for the total 
industrialization of the country. 

The building up of the Chittaranjan Locomotive Factory 
and the Perambur Integral Coach Factory, the Assam Link 
Railway and the Nepal Road, have all gone a long way to ease 
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the bottleneck in transport and communication. Nor do we lag 
behind in the establishment of heavy industries : the Sindri 
Fertilizers, the Iron and Steel Plants at Rourkela, Bhilai and 
Durgapur are the standing examples of the engineering feat that 
has been undertaken ever since the country attained indepen¬ 
dence. The Atomic Energy Plant at Trombay holds a vast field 
for the utilization of our extensive atomic energy resources. 
The achievements are no doubt of a very high order and mark 
a significant step in our development, and the engineers who are 
responsible for this deserve our congratulations. But our 
requirements are so great that we have to exert more to catch up 
with the advanced nations of the West and attain our national 
objectives. 

At the same time, I am well aware of the limitations and 
difficulties experienced by the engineers in their actual working. 
Mr. Kanwar Sain referred to the prevailing dissatisfaction of the 
engineers in general of the emoluments, professional standing, 
etc. and complained that the best brains are slowly drifting to 
art subjects as easier openings are provided by the competitive 
examinations. Such a tendency is no doubt unfortunate and 
should be discouraged. This could be done by providing good 
conditions of service to the cadre of engineers, so that they can 
fully devote their time and energy to the task of national 
reconstruction. 

Sometimes it is urged that while there is a cry of the dearth 
of engineers to man our industries, there are quite a number of 
them who are unemployed. This may be the case due to the 
temporary bottleneck that appears in the system or due to 
frictional unemployment, or may perhaps be due to the fact 
that engineering graduates prefer jobs only in selected places. In 
fact, they should be the first to cut new paths and open new vistas 
of development wherein social amenities can be provided by them 
for the general population, especially in rural areas, to lead a 
reasonably comfortable life. 

As a matter of fact, increasing opportunities are being 
provided for the training of personnel to overcome the present 
shortage. In the second Five-Year Plan Rs. 50 crores have been 
allotted for the expansion facilities of technical education and for 
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producing engineers, supervisors and other categories. Descri¬ 
bing the significance of man-power, the Plan states, “to achieve 
the requisite tempo of development it is essential that the task 
of matching human resources on the one hand with the material 
resources on the other, should be taken up with as much precision 
as may be possible. Man-power has usually been referred to 
as the nation’s first resource, much more so is technical man¬ 
power.” I would venture to suggest that your Institution should 
have a well-organized employment service to which both the 
unemployed engineering personnel and those that are in need 
of them, cither in the government or public undertakings, may 
confidently turn for assistance. It can thus benefit all by finding 
proper jobs to suitably qualified persons and vice-versa. There 
is such a great need for technical men that our targets for 1960 
have been fixed to raise the number of engineering graduates to 
4,500 and diploma-holders to 6,500. 

I would like to point out one great lacuna in the present 
development—the lack of research in engineering. It may not 
be possible for professional engineers to devote much time to 
research. Therefore, an institution of your character should 
undertake this work and have a separate department which can 
collect and supply the members with up-to-date information of 
the rapid strides of development that arc taking place all over 
the world. This would keep the people abreast of the progress 
of science and technology and can help engineers, in view of the 
growing complexity of engineering, to devote their time and 
energy to particular fields and specialize in their branch. But at 
the same time, engineers should fully bear in mind the fundamen¬ 
tal unity of science, in the midst of all specializations which tend 
to result in diversity. Another suggestion I wish to place before 
you is that refresher courses may be arranged so that engineers, 
who are already in various technical fields may take full advan¬ 
tage of the recent knowledge and thereby gain efficiency and 
reduction in the cost of construction. 

A few months back I witnessed in Roorkee a swimming pool 
and an open-air theatre constructed by the engineering students 
and the teachers by themselves through voluntary labour under 
the inspiring leadership and guidance of Sri A. N. Khosla, one of 
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the most eminent and great engineers and Vice-Chancellor of the 
Roorkee University, which has been rightly appreciated by 
everyone, foreign and Indian. I wish you to realize that the 
best way to teach or explain to the subordinates is by yourselves 
showing them the actual working in the fields. The dignity of 
labour should be fully understood and in this ta^k every engineer 
should roll up his sleeves and work with others in a comraderie 
spirit. They should fully understand that by doing their jobs 
efficiently, they are fulfilling a great role in the economic 
generation of our country. 

It hardly requires any emphasis that the engineers as trustees 
of the whole community’s future should have high code of conduct 
and character and integrity in the discharge of their duties. 
They should try to give, as far as possible, proper and correct 
estimates of the various schemes and execute them within the 
shortest possible time, cutting down cost and waste. 

As a layman, I would place before the engineers that they 
should fully harness their inventions and discoveries to relieve 
man of his drudgery and monotony and make society healthier 
and safer for him to live in, as against the present 
tendency of living in constant fear of some peril or the 
other. 

Engineers must not merely be technical men, but they have 
to play a very’ important part in the establishment of good 
industrial relations between workers and employers. In that 
sense they are not only “machine engineers”, but also “social 
engineers”. Their objectives should be widening in scope, 
because the ultimate ideal of our country is a classless society, 
where every individual is given a certain task and realizes the 
dignity of labour. Each one has a part to play, and they must 
do their part well for ultimate guarantee of fundamental rights 
to the citizens. 

I have learnt from the short history of the Institution, 
published on this occasion, that on the outbreak of War, you 
actively helped the Allies and readily co-operated in every scheme 
calling for engineers and engineering material, and placed “at 
their disposal the accumulated experience and facilities of the 
Institution”. I would not like to go into the moral of that War, 
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or the stand we took, but the spirited offer based on a sense of 
duty made by your Institution was commendable. 

Today, we have problems threatening the foundations of our 
infant democracy. The future of our country rests solely on the 
eradication of want and squalor and on our achieving the objec¬ 
tives of our Plan. This is no easy task, and demands the concerted 
efforts of engineers; and I am sure you will rise to the occasion 
and dedicate yourselves heart and soul to this supreme and sacred 
task. You should realize that a great duty devolves on you, and 
your constructive energies and talent should be fully directed to 
the building up of our nation on solid foundation, bringing the 
much-desired peace and plenty for all our countrymen. 

I wish the annual general meeting every success. 
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I consider it a privilege and honour to have been invited 
to take part in the symposium entitled : “How can citizens of 
India receive adequate surgical care ?” I have never felt the 
difficulty of ventilating my views more than on this occasion, 
because it is a subject where experts in the science of surgery 
and medicine ought to take part and arrive at conclusions. 
However, as one who is interested in the problem of health, 
I would put forward the layman’s point of view. 

It is admitted on all hands that India is far behind, com¬ 
pared to other independent and advanced countries, in the 
matter of medical care of its inhabitants. It is absolutely 
necessary that in a democratic country like ours, all reasonable 
amenities and services should be made available to everyone of 
its citizens, if we have to satisfy the fundamental rights adum¬ 
brated in our Constitution. Therefore, we have to provide 
ways and means through successive plans to make it possible for 
everyone of our country men to have medical care, when needed. 

Early in the history of our Republic, we have taken care 
to see that the workers in the different industries are given the 
benefit of medical care through the Employees’ State Insurance, 
which will ultimately attend also to the needs of the families of 
its members. Similarly, the time should come when all the 
big cities of India should have a health insurance scheme on the 
lines of U. K. and other advanced countries, which should gra¬ 
dually permeate into rural areas as well. All this is possible 
when the masses in the country secure economic emancipation, 
as they secured a decade ago, their political independence. 


Address at the symposium on “How can the citizens of India receive 
adequate surgical care?” at the King Geoige's Medical College , Lucknow , 
on February 15, 1958 
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The Bhore Committee on Health rightly stated, a quarter of 
a century ago, that there must be at least one medical bed for 
every thousand patients. Compared to other countries we are 
a long way off from achieving this goal. 

Our first attempt must be to see that we have dispensaries, 
small hospitals and anti-malarial units in each panchayat of 
ten villages, apart from providing a qualified midwife for at 
least a unit of three villages. The first requisite, therefore, in 
my opinion, is that for cases other than surgical, there should 
be on complaint that anyone is not attended to in proper time. 
There may be honest differences of view, but I consider that 
Ayurvedic, Unani and Homoeopathic systems may also play 
their part so long as we can have fully qualified doctors who 
have studied the science in the proper way, and they should be 
located in different parts of the country. Allopathy alone may 
not be able to render all these services. These sciences are not 
new to this country, and a proper research in them may produce 
doctors who may be able to render good service to the people. 
Moreover, the country has been accustomed from times immemo¬ 
rial to medical aid based on sciences of Ayurveda and Unani. 
If there is a regular planned programme, we may be able to 
accomplish this objective of providing medical care to all the 
people and afford the treatment that they most like, whether 
it is Allopathy, Homoeopathy, Unani or Ayurvedic. 

After all, it is not the medicines alone that cure most of the 
diseases; but it is the environment and the belief in a certain 
medical treatment by the patient, and, above all, the trust that 
a person has in a doctor and his treatment that produce the 
results expected. Doctors must be human and humane if they 
have to be successful social and medical engineers. It is the 
milk of human kindness that they possess which ultimately cures 
the patient. Their motto, in my opinion, should be : “Social 
work of the highest order based on selfless service”. 

Coming to Surgery, it is, however, a very highly specialised 
branch of medical science. It is our duty to devise ways and 
means of providing surgical aid in as large a measure as is possible. 
With it go several requirements which are so essential for success¬ 
ful surgery. First of all, there must be a proper operation theatre 
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with complete equipment. But it is obviously not possible to 
have these everywhere. In our present conditions, arrangements 
for major surgery are possible only at first-class hospitals in capital 
towns, where highly trained and experienced surgeons are 
available. 

At the district hospitals, complicated cases of surgery cannot 
be undertaken at present, since there is a dearth of properly 
trained surgeons of high order, apart from up-todate equipment. 
But, at the same time, we must see to it that district hospitals 
are adequately equipped with latest machinery such as X-ray 
apparatus etc. to undertake emergent surgical cases which are 
brought to them through Tahsil and Panchayatdispensaries. 

In addition to this, I would suggest the introduction of mobile 
medical units with efficient surgeons and physicians running to 
Panchayat centres and attending to urgent cases, as we have 
tried to accomplish in the matter of industrial workers with the 
help of the Employees* State Insurance. Employment of such 
units may minimise some of the hardships undergone in emergent 
cases that occur without notice in many parts of the State. 

With the vast improvement, which medical science has 
made and is likely to make in the future, the employment of 
surgery, it is hoped, will be diminished for curative purposes. 
After all, no one likes to be cut up, even though the risk involved 
now is infinitely less than what it was before. 

The doctors—whether physicians or surgeons—the Govern¬ 
ment and those interested in the health of the people, must 
make the population health-minded. The success lies in the 
villagers themselves putting their shoulders to the wheel by 
voluntarily subscribing for the establishment of some of these 
necessary institutions for their own benefits. I have come across 
in Ceylon and other places hospitals established on a co-operative 
basis, where everyone pays his own contribution. These in¬ 
stitutions are rendering good, both in surgical and non-surgical 
cases. The co-operative movement, therefore, should play a 
large part in establishing institutions of this character even 
in panchayat areas. 

We must find open spaces in nicely ventilated areas in the 
middle of healthy country places, where we should locate thatched 
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sheds of a semi-permanent character, provide healthy surround¬ 
ings and get the patients treated by able surgeons who should 
be travelling from one centre to another, giving necessary 
succour to those that need it, and similar should be the posi¬ 
tion of physicians attending to non-surgical cases. It is un¬ 
fortunate that when we think of establishing hospitals, wc 
invest lakhs of rupees in terms of brick and mortar, so much so 
that no money is left for equipping these institutions with the 
latest medical appliances. Greater prominence should be given 
to the quality of treatment rather than spend huge amounts 
on non-medical purposes. Of course, if the country became 
economically rich and the ordinary man gets a living wage, we 
can certainly have more up-to-date, luxurious and well-equipped 
buildings, as it is in other well-to-do countries. 

In conclusion, success in this direction depends upon the 
willing co-operation of the people themselves and upon their 
early attainment c*£ economic independence, so that they may 
also contribute their little mite in a more substantial way for 
securing medical relief. I am certain that this symposium will 
assist both the doctor and the patient, the public as well as the 
Government to think about the problem of adequate surgical 
care, so necessary in our country. 
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It has given Mrs. Giri and myself great pleasure to visit 
this Institution this afternoon and to see for ourselves the great 
work which you are doing for the advancement of our womenfolk. 
We have greatly enjoyed our visit lo the two Exhibitions and also 
the interesting cultural programme which we have just witnessed. 
I hope when they go out of this Institution your students will have 
always a soft corner for their Alma Mater and do all they can 
for its continued progress. They, in a way, are missionaries in 
the cause of women’s progress in our country. I am sure they 
have imbibed the enthusiasm and the missionary spirit of the 
venerable founder of this Samiti, Mrs. H. S. Gupta, and her 
co-workers, and they, in turn, will inspire others to work for the 
upliftment of their sisters. 

Both the report read by Mrs. Tandon and the welcome 
speech by Mrs. Gupta have greatly impressed me, and 1 congra¬ 
tulate you on the services you have rendered to women by train¬ 
ing them educationally, culturally, morally and materially. I 
am glad your Academy has now a building of its own and you 
will be able to carry on your activities in a better way. I am 
also glad that the Government of India has given you a grant of 
Rs. 80,000/- for the construction of a polytechnic centre. I must 
also convey rny thanks and appreciation to Sri H. S. Gupta for 
the plot of land which he has been good enough to donate for 
the construction of the polytechnic. I think our thanks are due 
even more to his life’s partner who has persuaded him to give up 
this plot lor the benefit of the women for whom Mrs. Gupta has 
been working with so much zeal. 

I am sure the polytechnic will be a boon to many a woman 
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in economic difficulties. In these days of economic stress, even 
women of lower middle class families, not accustomed generally 
to work for a living, have to supplement the incomes derived by 
men by working in some cottage industries in their spare time at 
home, such as Ambar Gharkha, keeping bee-hives, tailoring, 
embroidery and other vocations, which will keep them at 
home and yet be useful to their families. The Polytechnic for 
women should emphasize and encourage this kind of vocational 
training, as you have been doing. 

I trust India will have many more polytechnics of this 
character—almost one in every district, if not in each tahsil, so 
that the women in the country may learn to become useful and 
helpful members for keeping the economic status of their 
families. 

I hope the good work that your Samiti is doing will attract 
the sympathy and support of the public-spirited people of Uttar 
Pradesh. I have no doubt that Government will view with 
sympathy all sound proposals which are put up for their consi¬ 
deration, but as you know their resources are limited and they 
have to follow certain priorities. 

I would advise you not to have too elaborate schemes at one 
time, which may be difficult to carry out in practice. You have 
to progress step by step, each step being surely and firmly placed 
before taking the next one. If you did that, I am sure, in course 
of time, with the earnest endeavours of workers like Mrs. Gupta, 
Mrs. Misra and other co-workers, you will realise the dream of 
expanding this Women’s Academy into a women’s university. 

Once again, I thank you for inviting us to this annual 
function and wish this Institution continued pi ogress. 
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I consider it a privilege to have been invited to preside 
over this function to celebrate the Prophet’s Day. When Professor 
Mirza asked me some days ago to accept this invitation, I readily 
did so, for 1 have equal regard and respect lor all religions and 
religious loaders, and Prophet Muhammad is among the foremost 
of them. 

We have proclaimed* that ours is a secular State; that does 
not mean that we shun religion. It only means that we respect 
all religions equally and we want the followers of the different 
religious to live in amity and friendship, with mutual respect 
and tolerance. We want the followers of Islam to be truly 
Islamic and similarly, the Christians and the Hindus to be true 
followers of tlicir respective religions. Then they will realise 
that the goal is the same—namely, to altain righteousness, 
spiritual perfection and eternal happiness—though the paths may 
be different. For those who are engaged in the pursuit of 
mental, moral and spiritual elevation, which is the end and 
aim of all religions, there is no time to think of petty, superficial 
differences. All their energy and time are preoccupied with the 
observance of their respective religious injunctions such as prayers, 
fasting and other ways of self-purification and self-restraint. 

Going a step further, while reflecting on matters religious, 
I am afraid at the present time there is a tendency towards 
petty quarrels, selfishness and greed, because we have ignored 
the proper training for ourselves and for our children and our 
ancient heritage. I should not be misunderstood to be saying 
that we must go back to olden times and re-emphasize all the 
superstition and farce that parade in the name of religion. I 
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only want that the essence and the spirit of each religion should 
be recaptured and conveyed through modern methods for the 
benefit of its followers. In this respect, the home and the parents 
carry tremendous responsibility, and I hope a way can be found 
in which this training is supplemented in our schools and colleges. 
For, moral and cultural foundations arc laid at home and in 
schools at an early age. This can be continued in colleges and 
universities in a suitable way. 

I am glad there is a Milad Committee here in the Lucknow 
University and I am sure it fulfils a real need in the direction 
which I have indicated above. 

The life and teachings of the Prophet need to be studied 
over and over again by the peoples of the world. For, in the 
words of Mahatma Gandhi, ‘‘it was not the sword that won a 
place for Islam in those days in the scheme of life. It was the 
rigid simplicity, the utter self-effacement of the Prophet, the 
scrupulous regard for pledges, his intense devotion to his friends 
and followers, his intrepidilv, his fearlessness, Ins absolute trust 
in God and his own mission”. 

The young men and women of the University should note 
what another author says about the Prophet :— 

‘‘The Prophet’s youth was crystal pure, 

Beyond reproach so spotless sure; 

When stinking vices of all kinds, 

Degraded most the Meccan minds, 

When gambling, women, wine and wars, 

Left in their lives the blackest scars, 

By Allah blessed, our hero trod 
The righteous path, which all applaud. 

The lotus, born ’midst mud, doth glow 
Yet clean; the Prophet pure was so. 

Let all young men a lesson take 
From him, life beautiful to make.” 

The Prophet went through a life full of trials and tribulations, 
his enemies pursuing him all the time and persecuting him in 
every way they could. But lie stood by his cause because of his 
high character and unshakeable faith in the righteousness of his 
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cause and in the blessings of God. In spite of the utmost in¬ 
dignities and tortures to which his opponents subjected him, 
he prayed for the blessings of God on them too. He carried 
no malice or rancour in his heart; he was full of kindness and 
mercy even to his enemies. Having led a pure life, he laid clown 
a code of conduct for Jus followers which would uplift them 
towards God. 

It behoves every follow* r of Islam to carry out the code 
of conduct prescribed by the Prophet, even as the followers of 
other religious faiths must carry out in practice their religious 
injunctions. Then there would be no place for hatred, selfishness 
and exploitation. Every human being would look upon every 
other human being as a brother and love would beget love and 
trust, trust. 

Functions such as this would remind us of our heritage and 
our respective duties. I am happy to have been asked to parti¬ 
cipate in this function and I thank you all once again for the 
honour you have done me. 
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I deem it a privilege and an bon our to preside at this closing 
function of the fourth Live-stock Show of our State. 

Since coming here as Governor, I have had the privilege of 
inaugurating and presiding over many functions and conferences. 
I am sure it is no exaggeration, however, when I say that I have 
rarely been as happy as I am today in attending this Show, which 
has attracted such a large number of our agriculturists from the 
rural areas. It is a joyous spirit which abounds here and it is 
truly their fair and festival. T have had the pleasure of being 
associated, during the last four decades, with industrial workers 
and railwaymen. My sympathies and a flection are naturally 
drawn towards agricultural workers also. T am indeed happy to 
be associating myself with them and with everything that contri¬ 
butes towards their welfare and prosperity. 

I have with considerable interest studied the prospectus of 
this Show. A great deal of organization and plannings have gone 
into it and from all reports it: has been a tremendous success. 
People from all walks of life, including the Army and the Police, 
have actively co-operatcd in making this an excellent show. The 
greatest part of course has been that of the large number of 
fanners and live-stock breeders. The Secretary’s report has 
given considerable details regarding the Cattle Show. I heartily 
congratulate all the organizers and the others who have laboured 
so hard for its success. 

The chief purpose of this Show is to ensure the continued 
improvement of our live-stock in this State, by bringing about a 
healthy competitive spirit among the breeders and by providing 
opportunities for exchange of views. Here, too, they are able to 
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obtain first-hand knowledge about the methods which will lead 
to a development of live-stock and allied industries in the State. I 
have no doubt in my mind regarding the extent to which this 
objective has been fulfilled. It has also given an opportunity for 
our village folk to meet other people from other rural and urban 
areas to exchange notes with them and to make new friendships. 
They have also enjoyed the various cultural and educative pro¬ 
grammes which have been put up. More than anything else, 
they have learned many new things about live-stock improvement 
as a result of their visit to this Show. 

It is now ten years since we attained our political swaraj. 
We are, however, still engaged in achieving economic swaraj and 
our efforts are all directed towards the establishment of a socialis¬ 
tic pattern of society in which certain fundamental rights will be 
available to every single citizen who will as a result be enabled to 
live a full and happy life. The economy of our country is by 
and large agricultural. Therefore, our primary charge is to 
work for the improvement in the life and fortune of our brethren 
engaged in agriculture. It is for this very reason that our Plans 
have laid so much stress on better irrigation facilities, for sufficient 
manure and fertilizers and the availability of improved seeds and 
modern implements. The economy of the agriculturist depends 
to a very large extent on his livestock. Although there has been 
a considerable change to mechanized agriculture, live-stock still 
continue to provide the main motive power to agricultural acti¬ 
vities and will continue to do so for many years to come. Even if 
our agriculture was fully mechanized, there would still be the 
need for more milk and milk products. Pish, eggs, meat and 
honey will be in greater demand as our standards of living 
improve. For these reasons, animal husbandry, which will in¬ 
clude bee-kccping, pisciculture and sericulture will have to play 
a big role in the economy of our rural population. A great deal 
of excellent work has been done by our Animal Husbandry 
Department in controlling animal diseases such as rinderpest, 
septicaemia and black-quarter. Improvement in the produc¬ 
tion of live-stock has been made possible by making large-scale 
provision for good quality sires. 

To my mind, however, the most important task in this 
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direction is the provision of proper marketing facilities for live¬ 
stock and allied products. When those are available there will 
be the necessary incentive to our agriculturists to exert their 
maximum in improving their live-stock and producing the maxi¬ 
mum amount of allied products. Ic is also necessary that the 
middleman, who swallow's up such a large proportion of the 
profits, must be eliminated. The Key Village Scheme is a very 
important landmark in the improving of our livestock produc¬ 
tion. I am very happy that this scheme will be greatly expanded 
in our State in the near future and there will be new centres 
opened up in several milk zones. For proper production, cattle, 
like human beings, also need a good and balanced diet. By and 
large, the majority of our cattle depends on mere grazing. This 
is not enough. They must be given, among items of food, parti¬ 
cularly oil-cakes if their milk-yield is to increase. Our cattle 
arc also housed miserably. There is little protection from the 
sun in summer and the rain during the monsoon, and from the 
cold in winter. Their sheds should be provided with good roofs 
and improved floors. Our poultry needs specialized care and 
clean surroundings. Only thus can we prevent the large number 
of epidemics with which we aie plagued now. Bee-keeping must 
be encouraged. It could be experimented on a co-operative basis 
in each village. Pisciculture is also a paying proposition and 
does not call for much effort. Our tanks and ponds in the 
villages should be stocked witli good fish. Fish breeds very fast. 
If a tank were to be stocked today with fingerlings in less than a 
year there would be enough fish for the entire village as well as 
for sale outside it. Real success in this direction is only possible 
when we arc able to bring about the willing co-operation of our 
farmers. This can Ire done only by getting them to appreciate 
that all this work is for their benefit and advantage, that is per¬ 
sonal to them and that they w r ould reap a rich harvest therefrom. 

The task of improving live-stock should be given to Village 
Panchayats and various voluntary organizations like the Bharat 
Sewak Samaj, Krishak Sangh, Mahila Samaj, etc. which can do 
much in enthusing the active co-operation of agriculturists for 
community and co-operative works. The main burden, however, 
for all this work will haw to fall on our Gram Sewak, who is 
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expected to live among the village folk and to gain their confi¬ 
dence. He is to be a fully trained expert full of missionary zeal. 

I am glad live-stock and Gopashtamishows at village and 
tahsil levels have become regular features. This Stale Show is the 
apex of all other such shows. I hope, as time goes by, these shows 
will become more and more popular and with increased know¬ 
ledge our villagers will be able to bring about rapid improvement 
in our live-stock. 

I congratulate all the prize winners at this Show and wish 
those that have not received a prize now better luck for the next 
occasion. 

I, once again, offer my congratulations to the organizers on 
this great Show and I wish our live-stock breeders throughout the 
State, continued success and greater prosperity. 
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I consider it a privilege to preside over the sixth Annual 
Function of the Employees’ Welfare Committee. Uttar Pradesh 
has always been in the forefront in all developmental activities 
and in the matter of providing welfare facilities to the workers, 
it has not lagged behind. 

I am indeed thankful to the Chairman of the Welfare Com¬ 
mittee for the kind references lie has made to my humble services 
to the cause of labour. In fact, 1 have always considered that 
it is the duty of everyone to devote his or her lime to the welfare 
and upliftment of those who are less privileged than themselves. 

Welfare in industry is an elastic expression capable of 
different interpretations according to social customs, the degree 
of industrialisation and the educational development of the 
country or region in which it is undertaken. During the last 
few years labour welfare programmes in our country have not 
only been extended to cover more areas but also the scope of 
their activity has been widened. 

One of the undesirable results of the Industrial Revolution 
and the modern factory system was the creation of unhealthy and 
unhygienic conditions of living and work and the consequential 
moral and physical degradation of the workers. The need for 
improvement of the conditions of workers was therefore keenly 
felt by those interested in the well-being of labour and the atten¬ 
tion of the Government and the welfare agencies was also drawn 
for the amelioration of these appalling conditions. 

It was in 1937-38 when the popular ministries came to 
office, concrete steps were undertaken all over India to improve 
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the conditions of the workers. In various provinces, such as 
Uttar Pradesh, Bombay and Madras, the Governments embarked 
on many useful projects when a series of enquiry commissions w ere 
appointed by the State Governments to go into the living and 
working conditions of labour and suggest remedial measures. 
This was two decades ago when the provinces were given limited 
autonomy and today the situation has completely changed. 
We have secured complete political independence. We are all 
citizens of a Sovereign Democratic Republic. It has been 
unequivocally stated in the Preamble of our Constitution that the 
State shall secure for its citizens, 

“JUSTICE, social, economic and political; 

EQUALITY of status and of opportunity; and to promote 
among them all 

FRATERNITY assuring the dignity of the individual and 
the. unity of the Nation.” 

Therefore, the Government in the second-Five-Ycar Plan 
has placed the socialist pattern of society as the national objec¬ 
tive, which aims not only at raising the standard of living or 
increase in the material welfare, but also—rather more sc—at 
developing the personality of the individual by enriching his 
intellectual and cultural life. The second Plan, rightly empha¬ 
sises: “Economic development is intended to expand the commu¬ 
nity’s productive power and to provide the environment in which 
there is scope for the expression and application of diverse facul¬ 
ties and urges. It follows that the pattern of development and 
the lines along which economic activities are to be directed 
must from the start be related to the basic objectives which society 
has in view.” 

At the outset I would like to commend the tripartite nature 
of these labour welfare committees. It shows the equal status 
accorded to the workers, employers and the Government. This 
has been the secret of strength of the International Labour Or¬ 
ganization which stressed, for the first time, the importance of 
these tripartite bodies which are the principal parties to any 
industrial activity. These bodies bring the representatives of 
workers and employers and the Government on a common 
platform and seek to cement the bonds of unity, good-will among 
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them. I am happy to note that your organization designed on 
tins basis has more remarkable progress during the last six years 
of its existence. Here I would like to refer to the keen interest 
the Government of Uttar Pradesh has been taking in the exten¬ 
sion and intensifying of the welfare schemes facilities to the work¬ 
ers. The budget allotment in the year 1937-38 was Rs. 10,000 
and four centres were established which, in the advent of our 
independence, grew into 33 centres with an allotment of Rs. 
3,35 lakhs. Last year, 47 regular centres and two seasonal 
centres in industrial places, where sugarcane crushing is done, 
have been started. The expenditure has increased nearly four¬ 
fold and this clearly shows the great interest tl c Government is 
taking in this direction. 

Experience has confirmed the view that the expenditure on 
providing welfare measures for the benefit of the workers is bound 
to produce valuable results by way of incre ased production and 
greater labour-management amity. There is another reason 
also for widening the scope of these welfare centres as in the 
coming years labour is to assume great and many responsibilities 
in the running of the industries. The Government of India has 
already drawn a scheme under which some industries will be 
jointly run on the basis of participation of labour in the manage¬ 
ment of the industry. If there arc well run welfare centres, the 
different schemes of Government will achieve the desired goal 
and yield profitable results. 

Welfare facilities at the place of work to meet the human 
needs were statutorily imposed under the various Acts. Since 
such schemes paid good dividends, it has been realized, apart 
from the moral and humanitarian justification, that it is a wise 
economic proposition to extend such facilities outside the factoiy 
also. Today the welfare centres have been established in many 
places where there is a concentration of the industrial popula¬ 
tion whose duty is to look after the physical and cultural activi¬ 
ties of the people who arc not able to do so with the meagre 
resources at their disposal. The introduction of sports and 
athletic tournaments, dramas, dances, music, kirtans —all arc 
drawn to improve the physical, mental and moral faculties of 
the person. 
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Our needs are many and complex, and therefore, these 
welfare centres should also have a medical unit attached to 
them especially as there is high incidence of sickness among the 
workers and other members of the lower classes. Rightly my 
Government has been attempting to leave full-fledged medical 
units as a part of these centres. Not only this, the centre 
can also assist the workers in obtaining fell relief under the 
Social Security Schemes of the Government. The Labour 
Welfare Advisory Committers can be constituted to suggest, to 
the Government from time to time various measures for the well- 
being of the workers and their families. 

Yet another direction in which these centres can do useful 
service to labour is education. Most of the maladies that beset 
the Trade Union Movement, the employer-employee relation¬ 
ship and that stand in the way of increased production arc due to 
the lack of education among the workers. The welfare age ncies 
should undertake to start adult education classes and night 
schools for the workers where they can learn about the various 
matters such as sanitation, dean living, running of a trade union 
organization, problems of the particular industry in which they 
arc employed, mutual benefit schemes, etc. 

I am happy to note that die journal, Patrika , is a welcome* 
move in this direction and the prize that is being awarded for 
the best essay will encourage the workers to increase their know¬ 
ledge and improve their literary talents. 

Further, there should be provision in these welfare centre's 
for the training of the wives of the workers and the workers 
themselves in certain vocations such as cottage industries and 
Ambar Gharkha so that they can supplement the income of the 
family. For example, tailoring, embroidery work and such 
other handicrafts may be taught to the women so that they can 
be gainfully employed in their own homes. 

The important pre-requisite for a well-run Labour Welfare 
Centre is that the organisers should have full understanding of 
the needs of the workers—as the individual, one engaged in 
production, member of trade union and responsible citizen of 
a democratic country. 

I would, however, like to sound a note of caution. It 
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should be realized that the starting of schemes of this kind are 
not the entire responsibility of the State; that may be so in a 
full-fledged Socialistic Society. As long as mixed economy is 
prevalent giving full scope to the private sector to manage the 
affairs of the industry, ventures of this kind are as much their 
responsibility as that of the Government. I am happy to note 
that this has been rightly understood by the employers and 
workers who are participating in this function. This is clearly 
evident by the whole-hearted co-operation shown by the employ¬ 
ers of the Sirnbhaoli Sugar Mills and others who have made 
liberal contributions towards these centres. 

We are faced with many problems in our progress towards 
our goals of planning. A major one that requires to be tackled 
is providing proper living conditions for workers. The labour 
areas in many of the industrial towns arc known for their prover¬ 
bial slum conditions. The Government has already given 
priority in its programme for slum clearance and for the building 
up of well-ventilated and good houses in its place. It is the 
proof-positive that they have realized the magnitude of these 
tasks. I would like to draw your attention to the construction 
at Harvcypatti of a workers’ colony in 1937-38. I was then the 
Minister for Labour, Industries and Co-operation in the first 
Congress Ministry at Madras, when I could bring about this 
scheme of co-operative housing scheme for the workers with the 
active support both of the employers and workers. The labour 
colony has a railway station in front of the area and possesses 
a gymnasium, a park provided with radios, a school library and 
multi-purpose co-operative society. The workers there today 
have become owners of their houses by payment in the course of 
the last twenty years with the proviso that if they want to part 
with their houses, they could do so only by selling them to the 
co-operative society. Rightly, this housing scheme was described 
as the “show-case” on housing by the Bhore Committee. If 
such co-opcratives come into existence, the workers will feci that 
they are not mere wage-earners but citizens of a Democratic 
Republic responsible for the maximum production and dis¬ 
tribution. The welfare organization must take advantage of 
the subsidised housing schemes of the Government of India and 
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thus, in the course of a few decades, provide every worker a 
reasonably decent house to live in. 

I would further suggest to the employers that they should 
direct the welfare officers employed in their factories to work 
in these centres; they should learn that their duties do not end 
within the factory premises but extend to outside areas also 
They should be in a position to understand the various needs 
of the individuals and represent them before the management. 

Labour today is no longer to play the role of ‘mere hewers 
of wood* and ‘drawers of water’, in an economy which is pro¬ 
gressing towards a Socialist State; they arc co-sharers in industry 
and in fact they are the producers of wealth. Every effort 
should, therefore, Lie made to make them happy and contended, 
that will alone ensure the success of the second Five-Year Plan 
and the Plans to be adumbrated hereafter. 

I wish the function every success. 



NATIONAL SAVINGS DRIVE 


T am happy that the Government, in recent years, have: 
started the National Savings Drive on a well-planned basis. 
In fact, the second Five-Year Plan, which has been designed to 
bring about an over-all change in the Nation’s economy, would 
result in the fruition of life objective of the socialist pattern of 
society. The Plan that has been launched is a gigantic experi¬ 
ment intended to transform the social structure through demo¬ 
cratic and peaceful methods. Nations, big and small, both of 
the East and West, are watching eagerly to the successful realiza¬ 
tion of our bold venture, as on that depend both the future of 
socialism and democracy. The problems that confront us in 
the execution of the Plan need to be tackled on a war-footing. 

In recent times, the question of finances for the Plan has 
assumed major importance. In an under-developed economy 
like ours, resources or to be precise, the lack of it, always present 
a problem. The limitation in our finances tends to keep back 
the tempo of our development. We cannot solely depend on 
foreign aid and such other assistance, though we have been 
receiving a considerable amount of' lie Ip from various countries 
as our requirements are very heavy. 

In spite of this, and the deficit financing, some amount of 
gap in our demand for and supply of finance remains to be 
bridged. It hardly requires any stress that measures should be 
adopted to tide over our difficulties by tapping the internal 
resources in the country. One possible source of obtaining the 
required resources is by the co-operation of people in the schemes 
of National Savings and Small Savings, which are directly chan- 
nalised to productive purposes undertaken by the Government. 


Address on the occasion of the inauguration of the National Savings 
Fortnight on March 7, 1958 
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The need and importance of saving for a rainy day does 
not require any elaboration. ct A penny saved is a penny got” 
goes the proverb. Everyone, whether rich or poor, has no 
doubt the will to save, but only some of them do not have the 
power to save. Apart from this, the contribution of the people 
towards the Plan lias another purpose also. It provides them 
with a security for the future for themselves and for their children. 
It also creates in them a consciousness of the stupendous efforts 
which the Government has been making towards improving the 
standard of life of its citizens. The present generation does 
not merely live for themselves, but for posterity also. Further, 
as the second Five-Year Plan observes : “The aim of this 
should be to induce every citizen of the country to make a 
contribution, however small, to the I ask of transforming the 
economy.” Such a purpose generates in the people a sense of 
participation and unity of action. 

We should all remember that the basic foundation of demo¬ 
cracy rests on the pivot of self-reliance and self-confidence. 
India stands at the cross-roads of human destiny. It is our 
sacred duty to uphold our hard-won freedom and secure for the 
people the fundamental rights adumbrated in the Constitution. 

Frequently it is claimed that our country is poor and the 
citizens are not in a position to spare anything—cither for invest¬ 
ing in national bonds or to save for their future. While it is 
partially true, one often wonders how they arc able to spend 
so much of money on festivals and marriages. While I do not 
criticise such an expenditure as purely wasteful, I would suggest 
that there are better ways of spending the money which would 
yield greater prosperity and happiness. Further, our sunken 
resources in the form of jewellery and gold are estimated to be 
nearly Rs. 10,000 crores, an amount that can by itself success¬ 
fully carry us through two more Plans. Compared to this, the 
Small Savings target of Rs. 500 crorcs during the second Plan 
period is on a modest scale. 

In the budget for the year 1958-59, it lias been estimated 
that Rs. 100 crores from Small Savings would be collected and 
the Government looks forward with confidence and hope that 
the amount earmarked will be subscribed early. 
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In this connection I would like to appeal to our women 
folk and those living in rural areas to realise the full implications 
of these investments, for they not only help the Nation to raise 
itself from the shackles of poverty, ignorance and squalor, but 
also provide for their own future generation a better, brighter 
and prosperous tomorrow. I was heartened to read, a few days 
ago, that a woman in Delhi sold her jewellery and invested the 
same in the National Savings Certificates. Such an action 
should inspire others also to put by a certain portion of their 
income or property towards the task of national reconstruction. 

The organizers of the National Savings campaign should 
spread the message of our Plan all over the country and extend 
the Small Savings movement in all the areas and classes that 
have not hitherto been covered. They should approach the 
individuals on the personal plane and persuade them about the 
need for investing their savings on the various schemes such as 
Post Office Savings Bank, National Savings and Plan Certificates. 
The Government has already granted tax-concessions on these 
investments which would provide additional inducement to 
the people. 

In the end, I would appeal once again to the people to 
understand that hy contributing to the National Savings Schemes, 
they are not only providing for themselves, but also assisting 
in a greater measure in the building up of a ‘Welfare State’, 
which is our destined goal. 
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It is a great privilege for me to preside over the Birthday 
Anniversary of Swami Ramakrishna Paramahansa, whose life 
history is a story of India’s religious renaissance. As Gandhiji 
described him : “Ramakrishna was a living embodiment of 
Godliness. His sayings are not those of a mere learned man, but 
they are pages from the Book of Life. They are revelations of 
his own experiences. In this age of scepticism, Ramakrishna 
presents an example of a bright and living faith which gives 
solace to thousands of men and women who would otherwise 
have remained without spiritual light. Ramakrishna’s life 
was an object-lesson in Ahimsa. His love knew no limits, geogra¬ 
phical or otherwise.” 

Human beings in all climes and at all times have been 
craving for spiritual advancement. The great thinkers and 
seers have always realized about the ephemeral nature of this 
life and worldly goods, and hence placed the greatest faith in 
the attaining of something more than mere material satislaction 
and in the supremacy of the spirit over the body. India has 
been, for ages, the home of spiritualism and we possess a rich 
philosophical heritage. The gospel of Mahavira, Buddha, 
Sankara and Sri Ramakrishna Par amah ansa—to name a few— 
are some of the outstanding examples of Man-gods who brought 
a renewed faith in the ancient Indian philosophy. These noble 
personages exist as mortals, but they gave to the world a message 
• for the realization of the supreme goal of God-realization. 

From his early childhood there were traces of greatness and 
godliness in Sri Ramakrishna. He often fell in trances and 
ecstacies and was imbued with a strong desire to see God, There 


Speech at the Birthday Anniversary Meeting . qf Swami Sri 
.Ramkrishna Den, at Lucknow on March 9, 195$ < •*-•4 
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was, therefore, nothing strange when he became the priest of the 
Kali temple at Dakshineshwar. No wonder, the vision of 
Goddess Kali in the form of Divine Mother appeared to him and 
led him onwards in the path on divine bliss. As Romain 
Roland observes : “Among the foremost of the leading lights of 
the later half of the nineteenth century, Sri Ramakrishna shines 
most brilliantly. He embodied the very spirit of Indian spiri¬ 
tuality in all significance, glory and practical application. He 
was a creative genius and has widened the frontiers of spiritual 
life and carried the human relationship to sublime height. Rama- 
krishna’s life and teachings undoubtedly point the way to the 
higher, richer and more harmonious life of the future humanity”. 

To me the most appealing facet of his life is his catholicity 
of outlook and the recognition of God in all forms and his respect 
for all religious faiths. In his demeanour there was nothing 
unusual and he lived like any other ordinary man—he was 
innocent and child-like in simplicity. He was not above pleasure 
and pain and he possessed complete humour and irony, yet 
he was great. It was due to his realization of the transient 
nature of things and attitude of utter non-attachment to mundane 
matters. He did not attend school for many years and yet a 
few could match him in logical analysis and argument. His 
simple and lucid allegories to explain the great philosophical 
truths made even the most well-read to marvel at his intellectual 
calibre. The uniqueness of Ramakrishna is his attitude of God- 
consciousness in every being; he saw in every form the veritable 
manifestation of Siva. Unlike the ancient sages and Rishis, 
he did not remain a recluse, away in a forest, but lived in the 
midst of the people serving humanity. For him spiritual discipline 
and realization consisted equally in the contemplation of God 
and in selfless and loving service of human beings. His message 
did not require man to retire from the world and devote to the 
worship of God, but to do one’s duty and assist the fellow-beings 
in every possible way. This is the essence of Sri Ramakrishna’s 
gospel and what made his faith propagated all over the world 
among the people of different schools of thought. 

As Swami Vivekananda, Sri Ramakrishna’s spiritual heir, 
said of him : “I.. .had the good fortune to sit at the feet of 
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one...whose life a thousand-fold more than whose teaching, 
was a living commentary on the texts of the Upanishads.. .the 
harmony of all diverse thoughts of India. One who would 
see in every sect the same Spirit working, the same God; one 
who would see God in every being, one whose heart would weep 
for the poor, the weak, for the outcast, for the down-trodden, 
for everyone in this world, inside India and outside 
India.. 

And, therefore, there was every justification to create an 
Order—Ramakrishna Mission—named after the great Master in 
1897. The gospel of Ramakrishna being of universal application, 
has found great favour in all countries and has naturally been 
espoused by people with a philosophical bent of mind as a living 
faith that can mould the destinies of the future world. His 
message has a special significance to the present-day world where 
people, both of the East and the West, are looking forward for 
solace and comfort in the midst of the ever-growing peril. He 
brought the recovery of faith in our age-old ideals in a manner 
that can be practised by everyone. To quote his own words, 
“Do not trouble yourselves with doctrine. It is the Essence of 
Existence in each man which counts and this is spirituality, 
you must acquire it.” His faith, to respect every individual, 
if rightly understood, can go a long way to cement world-peace 
and good-will among nations. 

It was, therefore, in the fitness of things that one of the 
major objects of the Ramakrishna Mission should be to conduct 
the activities of the movement for the establishment of fellow¬ 
ship among the followers of different religions, knowing them to 
be forms of one eternal religion. In fact, the missionary acti¬ 
vities have been more than mere preaching of religions; its 
cause, to train men so as to make them competent to teach such 
knowledge of sciences as were conducive to the material well¬ 
being of the masses and to promote and encourage arts and 
industries have placed this institution on a high pedastal and 
here one finds the happy blending of the requirements of the 
mind and matter, A word about the motto of the Mission here 
is not only necessary but appropriate. How greatly the ideal— 
“Let the sun of knowledge guide the swan (the Soul) to Eternal 
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Wisdom”-—inspires everyone to seek Truth and work for the 
fulfilment of the higher goals of life. 

I shall be failing in my duty if I do not commend the great 
work by this noble Order in cases of emergency when people 
are greatly in need of relief and succour. It has always been 
the members of the Ramakrishna Mission who are the first to 
rush to help the needy in the hour of their need. From my 
personal experience of the work done by the Mission in every 
part of India and abroad, I can state without any hesitation that 
one cannot fail to be inspired by the selfless service rendered by 
its members. I would like to utilize this opportunity to appeal 
to the general public to take greater interest in the superb but 
silent work done by the noble persons of this Order. 

What better way of worship can there be to the venerable 
one—Ramakrishna Paramahansa—than to dedicate ourselves 
to propagate all over the world, his message—love and service to 
all—which the world is so much in need of. 
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I consider it a great privilege, to have been asked to in¬ 
augurate the Golden Jubilee of the Central Bar Association, 
Lucknow. I am proud to take part in its deliberations because 
I have always considered that whatever positions I have held 
so far, whether as a Minister of the Central and State Govern¬ 
ments or as an Ambassador or as a Governor, could be attained 
through the experience and wisdom I acquired from my 
association with the Bar and the Bench. 

If I may mention a bit of my autobiography I am always 
proud to tell my esteemed friends, Judges and Advoctes that 
my connection with the legal profession dates back to I Madras, 
page I which contains a Privy Council decision relating to the 
question of adoption and in its laying down certain well-known 
principles. My grandfather who was considered in those days, 
a Vakil of great erudition and character, filed the Plaint in the 
above case in the District Judge’s Court, Ganjam, then in the 
integrated State of Madras. Later, my father, himself an 
Advocate of repute had the privilege of working with great 
legal luminaries like, Lord Sinha, Sir B. C. Miner, Sir N. N. 
Sircar, Syed Hasan Imam, Sri Bhashyam Iyengar, Sri S. Srinivasa 
Iyengar, Sri Varadachari and a galaxy of other eminent lawyers. 
He had occasions also to appear in the Privy Council along 
with eminent Counsels like Air. De Gryther. In a sense, I am 
a renegade from the profession because, joining the Bar in 
1916, I gave it up at the call of Mahatma Gandhi and the 
country in 1921, to work for the independence of the Nation. 

With this background, I claim even today, though I might 
have left this honourable profession more than three decades 


Inaugural Address at the Golden Jubilee Celebrations of the 
Central Bar Association , Lucknow , on March 9, 1958 
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ago, I owe my all to the learned and interesting field of law. 
I, therefore, feel happy to be in your midst to take part in this 
function. 

Uttar Pradesh is well-known for having produced great 
giants at the Bar of the calibre of Pandit Motilal Nehru, Justice 
Sunder Lai, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and many others in the 
past as well as in the present. Their activities form a brilliant 
chapter in the legal history of the State. 

I would like to make a few observations in relation to the 
Bench and the Bar; but before I do so I would make it clear 
that my views should be considered as coming from a layman 
and not those from an expert on the subject of Law. 

I must at the beginning commend the vital role played by 
the Bench and the Bar even in those difficult days when the 
country was under subjection. Judiciary in India kept up its 
high position and independence even from the interference of 
the executive, and at the risk of their displeasure, and without 
fear or favour, from any quarter. Today, greater responsiblities 
rest on this institution and judiciary alone can safeguard the 
fundamental rights of the citizens. 

It has been rightly stated by an eminent Judge that “the 
hall-mark for any free country is that it should be governed by 
law and subject to the rule of law”. Judiciary should always 
be no respecter of person or places, and no wonder, thereiore, 
today, every right-thinking citizen bows to its decrees. Judiciary 
in this country must always recognize “equality of law and 
equal protection of laws” to its citizens. Luckily for us, the 
Constitution of India guarantees this fundamental right. 

I am in agreement with my esteemed friend, Justice Kapur, 
when he stated in his recent Address at the U. P. Lawyers’ 
Conference at Moradabad : 

“The vitality of this essential instrument of democracy, 
the rule of law can only be maintained if both limbs 
of the judiciary, that is, the Judges and the Bar, main¬ 
tain a high standard not only of integrity but also 
of professional ability and etiquette and it makes it 
essential that rights of the people should be adjudicated 
upon with expedition and without undue delay”. 
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I hope I am substantially correct when I say that our 
country, like many others, suffers from “Jaw’s delays”. It must 
be clearly understood that “justice delayed is justice denied” 
and this evil must be remedied at the earliest possible opportunity 
by the co-operadon of the Bar, the Bench and the public. 

I may be entering into controversial grounds if I state that 
“law’s delay” is also due to different tribunals, one after another, 
and various processes which a litigant has to pass through before 
he gets a final decision. Experience has often proved that 
parties to a litigation—both successful and unsuccessful —at 
the end of it, are in the same boat so far as solvency is concerned. 

I wonder whether we could devise a machinery which 
would prevent unnecessary’ delays, and yet administer justice 
in a proper manner without heavy cost to the litigant public. 
I would only put a poser, namely, why not a tribunal be consti¬ 
tuted in every Taluq or Tahsil where a competent judge well- 
versed in Law, assisted by responsible Panchayatdars, can dis¬ 
pose of cases that come before him and hear the parties where 
they reside and carry on business or work for gain, thus avoiding 
the cumbersome procedure of being tossed from one place to 
another ? As a further measure, we may have only one Appel¬ 
late Court of the status of a High Court to hear the parties and 
give a final decision, leaving the Supreme Court free to settle 
cases between State and State and those involving highly intri¬ 
cate questions of law and constitution. 

I do not wish either to impose my views in this behalf or 
claim superior knowledge on the subject of “law’s delays”. 
But it is the united wisdom and experience of everyone of you 
in the country that should result in evolving a suitable machinery 
and achieving a just and proper procedure for the expeditious 
settlement of cases without any loss of efficiency. 

I have always considered that in the matter of industrial 
relations—wherein the parties are getting more and more liti- 
gous—the Government should endeavour to assist employers 
and workers in securing their differences settled through direct 
negotiations and mutual bargaining. That was one of the 
objects which persuaded me to remove Appellate Courts for 
settling trade disputes; and I do hope the next stage will be for 
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the Government to abolish adjudication tribunals, lock, stock 
and barrel from the statute book. 

The country remembers with a feeling of gratitude the 
great services rendered by lawyers who took prominent part 
in the past in the cause of the freedom’s struggle. They gave 
up their all, including their practice at the Bar, to achieve political 
independence. Unfortunately, after the non-co-operation move¬ 
ment came into existence the legal profession has gone to the 
background in the matter of public work. With their superior 
knowledge and experiences, their power of analysis on any intri¬ 
cate issue and their ready understanding of men and matters, 
lawyers should again come to the fore and contribute their share 
towards the task of national reconstruction. 

I have great sympathy with the junior members of the Bar 
who sometimes find it difficult to make their both ends meet 
The seniors and the public must utilize the younger talent also 
and give opportunities to them lor appearing in important 
cases. We have to create avenues and channels for the younger 
generation of lawyers to enable them to join other professions, 
thus contribute to their own well-being as well as that of the 
country; and it should never be : “once a lawyer, always a 
lawyer”. And those who stick to the profession must be in close 
touch with the latest laws and be useful to the community. 

I do not wish to stand between you and the esteemed Chief 
Justice who is expected to deliver his illuminating Address to 
us. I thank you once again for the honour you have done me, 
and I shall treasure this occasion as a memorable one. 
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It is a pleasure and a privilege for me to meet the Members 
of the Anjuman-e-Hind, Avadh, of which I have the honour to 
be the Patron in my capacity as Head of the State. Mrs. 
Giri and I are grateful to you for the welcome which you have 
accorded to us. 

There is no doubt that yours is one of the oldest organiza¬ 
tions of this country, founded as it was in the year 1861. The 
Taluqdars of Avadh have played a great part in all educational, 
cultural and social activities of the State. 

Consistently with the desire of our country to establish a 
socialist pattern of society, the zamindars and taluqdars have 
practicallv been liquidated and today one has to appreciate and 
sympathise with the position that they hold, having had great 
financial and civic status in the country before. Even some of the 
members of this order were individually connected directly or 
indirectly with India’s struggle for freedom. 

I must admit that this order has taken the new situation that 
has arisen in the country in a philosophic manner, and whatever 
hardships, sufferings and privations they arc facing, they are 
meeting them with a spirit of equanimity. 

It is gratifying to note that the Taluqdars realise that these 
great sacrifices on their part have been necessary in the general 
betterment of the people and for the improvement of our economy. 
I quite agree that the National Government should take note of 
their willing sacrifices and they should further see that they do 
not suffer unduly by the plight in which they are at present. 
I quite agree that the Government should sec that the implementa¬ 
tion of their policies is tempered by their officials in a courteous. 


Reply to the Welcome Address presented by the Anjuman-c-Hind, 
Avadh, Lucknow , on March 10, 1958 
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manner, attending to their claims in proper time and reasonably. 
I am confident that the State, under the distinguished Prime- 
Ministership of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, is alive to the oppor¬ 
tunities that may have to be given to the noble order that is 
fast disappearing and look to the interests of their children and 
grand-children, and other things being equal, a point may be 
stretched in their favour. Their request that in the cultural 
and educational fields, the State should associate their organiza¬ 
tion more loselv is also a reasonable one. But there can be no 
question of any special privileges or reservation of seats in the 
services for their young people. 

You can always be assured of my abiding interest in your 
Association and its legitimate activities. I wish you all well. 
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I consider it a unique privilege to have been elected as the 
President of this august body—the Indian Conference of Social 
Work. I am indeed thankful for the honour you have so kindly 
conferred upon me. 

My connection with this organization has been almost from 
its inception. I had the opportunity to participate in its delibera¬ 
tions in 1948, when I presided over a sectional meeting of the 
Conference at Madras, and later, in the absence of Rajkumari 
Amrit Kaur, who had to leave for Delhi on urgent State business 
on the second day of the Conference, I conducted the rest of its 
proceedings. Since then I have been in touch with the activities 
of this institution. 

From the ever-increasing interest shown by the people in 
our organization, I need hardly tell you how fast and steadily we 
are progressing. Our body, as one of the premier institutions 
in the field of social work, has considerably helped to advance 
among the people the ‘psychology of social service*. 

The strength and vitality of this organization, during the 
last one decade, is primarily due to the fact that it is not sponsored 
by State or official agencies, and is thus in a position to take 
independent views on matters relating to social service, thereby 
coming into direct and personal touch with the people, avoiding 
the delays generally associated with the work of State 
undertakings. 

It is well-known that the motto of this institution has always 
been : “Service above Self**. It is a matter for gratification 
that during these years, it has encouraged the formation of social 
service bodies wherever they were needed and has brought into 


Speech at a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Indian 
Conference of social work at Bombay on March 13, 1958 
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closer co-operation and co-ordination the various service agencies 
in India and abroad. It has actively promoted the professional 
training of social workers, encouraged their employment in the 
field of welfare work, and has well-earned the praise of all those 
serving in this direction. 

This undertaking had come into existence at the most 
opportune time when India attained its full freedom; and it 
could, therefore, take initiative in all matters. Our Constitution 
has luckily provided the Fundamental Rights assuring every 
citizen “the right to work” and “the right to live” and all other 
amenities, guaranteeing him reasonable comfort. Our various 
Plans are directed to achieve the ideal of a Welfare State; hence 
our institution can have ample scope of rendering service to the 
utmost in realizing this goal and progressing smoothly on the 
path of socialism. 

I am happy to note that we have been trying to take keen 
interest in labour welfare, co-operation, rural welfare, adult 
and social education, establishment of cottage and small-scale 
industries, prevention of juvenile delinquency, eradication of the 
evil of prostitution, slum clearance, maternity and child welfare. 

While there is every justification for our devoting the 
energies in various fields, we cannot forget that our resources are 
limited and hence certain priorities have to be kept in view to 
achieve our objectives in a clear-cut and well-defined manner. For 
the last few decades, the old rural settings and the joint family 
system have been fast breaking up, giving place to urbanization 
and resulting in the spirit of individualism,. Whatever the 
defects be, the old organizations supplied a cohesion in the village- 
unit and security to the people during times of emergency. 

With the disintegration of these institutions, certain new 
problems have come to the fore, which demand our immediate 
attention. Further, in an under-developed economy, where the 
average national income is only Rs. 270 per annum, the primary 
importance should be accorded to improve the living standards 
of the people. In fact, it is the economic security that must 
supply the basis on which the whole superstructure of other 
schemes of further development of the individual and that of the 
Nation can be built. National income and per capita income 
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cannot be increased by a “mere stroke of the maeic wand”, but 
by providing the citizens with enough employment opportunities 
which should bring additional income to them and, at the same 
time, augment production. 

In this connection, I would like to emphasize that we must 
have an over-all picture of all our requirements before we embark 
on particular projects or devote our resources to specific problems. 
No doubt, many schemes have been well under way in increasing 
the employment potential so as to eradicate both the urban and 
rural unemployment and under-employment. We have to 
emphasize the importance of cottage and small-scale industries 
and we should not consider that they are “out-moded” in this age 
of industrial revolution, for they have a vital role to play in our 
under-developed economy. Wc can well take advantage of the 
experience of our eastern neighbour, Japan, where large-scale, 
small-scale and cottage industries are so modelled as to work in 
complete harmony, one feeding and supplying the raw material 
for another. Mighty and gigantic industrial structure may give 
shelter to a number of small-scale and medium-sized undertak¬ 
ings. In this connection, we should co-opcrate in the various 
schemes that have been launched and also co-ordinate the 
different activities of associations wedded to social work. If 
this basic truth is realized, it becomes quite easy for us to progress 
in other avenues of social welfare. If once the individual is 
assured of the security of food, his primary need, then it be¬ 
comes easier for him to enthusiastically co-operate in the matter 
of removal of slums, creation of proper housing facilities, healthy 
and safe living conditions for his children and full social security 
schemes to look after him in old age. While these measures 
should follow simultaneously, though in a graduated manner, 
full employment should be the basis for the success of all these 
schemes. 

In a sense, it will be no exaggeration if I say that in modern 
times almost every sphere of human activity, where theie is need 
for the welfare work, falls within our scope. I am particularly 
happy to note the close liaison that exists between our organiza¬ 
tion and the academic institutions dealing with social sciences 
in the country. It is not possible, nor is it desirable for us to 
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over-burden ourselves with innumerable responsibilities, but, 
at any rate, we should endeavour to co-ordinate the activities of 
various welfare agencies, such as the Indian Social Welfare 
Board, the All-India Handicrafts Board and various other 
similar institutions. We do not claim that we possess superior 
knowledge or resources than others to undertake this task of 
co-ordination, but more intensified efforts have to be put in by 
some organizations. Therefore, I would utilize this opportunity 
to appeal to our sister organizations to co-operate with us in 
this behalf, so that we can effectively present a united front to 
tackle the various problems that confront the country at this 
crucial moment. 

I am particularly happy to say that in Uttar Pradesh we have 
a separate department of Social Welfare to look after the welfare 
activities of the people. In fact, there is quite a reasonable 
justification for the creation of a Central Ministry of Social 
Welfare to deal with the various problems that confront the 
society. 

Though the execution of the important schemes of social 
welfare work has been undertaken by the Government in the 
planned economy, it is equally the task of independent institu¬ 
tions like ours to originate schemes for their better working and 
also for their full implementation. Our efforts should be directed 
to shed light in those directions where darkness still prevails. In 
this connection, I would like to place before you a suggestion— 
whether we could constitute different panels with specialists 
and technical men to assist us in dealing with specific problems. 
It should be the task of the Government to assist our organization 
not only financially but also in sending technical experts who, 
by their valuable knowledge, can assist us in preparing better 
schemes and in their better execution. For instance, in matters 
of labour welfare, we may co-opt representatives of Trade 
Unions and employers and in the case of child and maternity 
welfare, members of the Indian Council of Medical Research and 
the All-India Nurses’ Association can be included to advise us. 
This would assist our different panels to fully understand the 
magnitude of the problems they are tackling and also in evolving 
practical solutions. That would enable us, apart from our own 
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undertaking such projects, to present full-fledged schemes for 
the Government to work upon profitably. Unless there is 
co-operation from independent bodies like ours, the various 
programmes of the Government cannot fully succeed. 

A major factor that stands in the way of the very many un¬ 
official bodies that are working in the country today in the field 
of Social Welfare, is the problem of finance. The Government 
must come to the rescue of these organizations, for, after all, 
they are emphasizing the work that is carried on by govern¬ 
mental and quasi-govemmental bodies. We should also make 
efforts to encourage the public in the country to contribute more 
liberally for this work. 

In the end, I would like to express to the members and also 
to the well-wishers of our organization that I am not unmindful 
of the remarkable work done by the Indian Conference of Social 
Work, and that my views are only random reflections, which, as 
President of this organization, I venture to place before you. 

I look forward to the co-operation of all of you during my 
period of office as the President, and I shall indeed be thankful 
to every one of you for suggestions for making our organization to 
rise still higher and to render greater service to the general 
public. 
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I am happy to be in your midst today to inaugurate the 
fourth Session of the All-India Cine Technicians Conference. 
As one who has been connected with the Trade Union Movement 
in India from its very inception, I welcome the formation of any 
organization of workers—maybe of a liberal profession, or 
manual workers or technical men like you to effectively represent 
their case before the employers, the Government and the general 
public. I am glad to note that your organization includes within 
its fold members representing every branch of the film industry. 
That would provide your association with unity of purpose and 
action. But, at the same time, I have always considered that the 
members of a Trade Union should be equally concerned about the 
industry or trade with which they arc associated. 

The increasing role played by the films in India, in the build¬ 
ing up of a new society, hardly requires any emphasis. As a 
matter of fact, in recent years in our country, greater attention 
is being paid to the role of films in educating the people—being 
an under-developed country—as nearly 85 per cent of our people 
are illiterate, and films and dramas can play a predominant role 
in influencing them to discharge their duties and responsibilities 
as also in realising their rights and privileges. I do not state 
that cinemas are solely and essentially meant to ‘teach and 
preach’. However much films may be intended to entertain, 
their role of assisting the people to imbibe a sense of discipline, 
spirit of nationalism and code of conduct cannot be minimised. 
Our country is one of the foremost in the production of films. 
While this is a matter to be commended, we are unhappy about 
the criticism which has been often levelled—that Indian films 
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are of a poor standard and tend to cater to the lower instincts of 
the general public. Further, it is alleged that films do not deal 
with subjects in which we have interest, and are mere carbon 
copies of some Western film or the other. Though it is not 
wholly true, there is some justification behind these assertions. 

In the task of improving the tone of the film industry and in 
filling it with rich and high contents, you have a great role to 
play. It is your sacred duty to enlighten the people and thereby 
uplift them. In this connection, I am happy to note the efforts 
of the Government, who, during the last few years, are awarding 
prizes to the best films produced, considering photography, 
technique, story, etc. I am sure this has already given a fillip 
to the film industry and yielded fruitful results. 

There has been a widespread feeling that joining the film 
industry is one of the very profitable propositions—and 1 too was 
thinking so till I read sometime back the findings of the Socio¬ 
economic survey of technicians giving out the details of the 
employment and their conditions of service. As the report 
reveals, there is every justification on vour part for working 
for your economic betterment, which does not present 
a rosy picture. 

Since you belong to a profession which consists of educated 
men, you should be in a position to put before your employers 
your demands in a reasonable and just manner. Tt needs no 
elaboration that the best way of dealing with all issues is through 
mutual discussions and direct ne gotiations. If necessary, joint 
standing machinery with equal number of representatives of 
workers and employers may be formed to discuss from time to 
time problems affecting their interests as well as those of the 
industry in general. 

I would suggest that members of your association should be 
in close contact with members of the profession in other coun¬ 
tries, should exchange notes on matters of scientific knowledge 
and thereby advance the cause of the film industry. 

Cinema, today, is a powerful medium through which the 
level of civic consciousness, public morality, national responsi¬ 
bility and international solidarity can be furthered. These arc 
really noble tasks and involve the full utilization of the energy 
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and enthusiasm of the producers, actors and technicians. I am 
sure you will fully discharge your duties and I am confident the 
other partners will accord to you the privileges and rights due 
to you. 

I wish your Conference every success. 
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Ii is a privilege for me to unveil the portrait of Mahatma 
Gandhi especially because I had been intimately connected with 
the Father of the Nation since the age of 19, win n T was a student 
in England and Gandhiji had returned there from South Africa 
and was organising the Red Cross Movement to assist the Bri¬ 
tish in the World War I. I have been associated with Gamlhiji 
in the Satyagraha and the Non-co-operation Movements of 
tlie Congress. Under the inspiration of Mahatma Gandhi and 
the distinguished leadership of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and other 
eminent leaders, the Congress has secured political freedom for 
tlie country in 1947. 

Gandhiji was an international leader; he stood not only 
for the independence of India, but for all subject nations. It 
was only he who could secure, within tlie quarter of a century, 
political swam; for our country with his unfailing weapons of 
Truth and Non-violence, at a time when nations, big and small, 
were engaged hi the manufacture of the Atom Bomb and other 
destructive weapons. 

I entreat the youth of the country to follow tlie teachings of 
M ihatma Gandhi and secure for the m vises fundamental rights 
adumbrated in our Constitution, especially the right to work and 
right to live and all other amenities which would secure them 
reasonable comfort ‘from the worn!) to the grave’, viz a house to 
live in, enough food to eat and clothes to wear, employment 
benefits, old-age pension, widow-pension, etc. 

I would draw your attention to the first Five-Year Plan, 
which laid stress on river-valley schemes and agricultural deve¬ 
lopment of the country, and the second Five-Year Plan, which 
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emphasises the industrial regeneration of the nation. I would 
point our that no scheme, howsoever ambitious it may be, can 
fully succeed unless it has public support behind it. There are 
Community Projects, National Extension Blocks and other 
schemes of the Government of India and the State Governments. 
It is true that these have not succeeded to the extent they should 
have been—which is due to the fact that people have not taken 
active part and have not given solid support to them. They 
expect the Governments alone to do all. That is not the way for 
a nation’s progress. These schemes can succeed only if people 
take into their heart and understand the benefits which will 
accrue to them in the long-run. You have seen how on account 
of the hard work and support from the public, Japan and Ger¬ 
many, which were mutiliated after the War, have re-built their 
industries and secured their original position. I appeal to the 
young men and women to realise their duties and responsibilities 
in the building up of our ‘Socialist Pattern of Society’ which, 
I feel, could be possible only if we have unity of action, sense of 
discipline, integrity and character. I would ask you to make 
the people Plan-conscious so that the latter may contribute 
their best towards the advancement of the Nation. 

In the earlier days, the talk of planning in our country was a 
fashion, but now it is a passion; it should not end merely in talk 
or on paper. We have to uproot communalism, which is so 
rampant in certain parts of the country, and parochial tenden¬ 
cies from our land and think in the larger interests of the Nation 
as a whole. We should all remember that we are Indians first 
and Indians last, and we shall remain so for ever. 

We have to establish One World State, for which Gandhiji 
was striving so much. Nationalism should give way to inter¬ 
nationalism and there should be equal distribution of the goods 
produced throughout the world. That is why the U. N. O. 
has come into existence. The time has come, I feel, when 
Gandhiji’s Truth and Non-violence will prevail over the Atom 
Bomb, which cannot bring peace, but can only break the world 
into ‘pieces’. The w'orld will soon realise the great ideals set 
before it by the Mahatma, who was a practical idealist, who 
himself followed whatever he preached and who alone could 
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secure political swaraj for our country without any violence or 
bloodshed. If, after the War, Ceylon, Burma, Viet-Nam, 
Indonesia and other nations could secure their freedom, it is 
due to the fact that Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress contri¬ 
buted not a little in this direction. G mdhiji’s greatness was 
equal only to that of Buddha, Christ, Muhammad and other 
great sages and saints, and he always faced the realities of the 
world with his philosophic wisdom. Simply unveiling a portrait 
of Mahatma Gandhi without honouring his words and without 
following his teachings and great ideals will not carry us far, rather 
it would be most unfortunate and disastrous. 
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I am overwhelmed by the high tributes paid to me and the 
bind references made by the President for mv humble services 
to the country and in the held of labour. 1 feel that I have 
merely done my duty as a citizen of the country, lor which I 
should not expect any encomiums. However, I am thankful 
for the spirit in which the kind sentiments have been expressed 
about me. 

i am happy to note that this Chamber, established only 
2 1 I> years ago, has made* mark in the social and economic life of 
tilt' city as well as of the State. Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry have a significant role to play in 1 lie industrial develop¬ 
ment of the country, for they act as a liaison between the business 
community and the Government. In some of the advanced 
countries, they even lay down policies and programmes to be 
followed by individual industries, in our country, they have 
to play a more important pari, instead of merely guarding the 
interests of businessmen. Such bodies should realise that they 
are also custodians of the general consumer interests and protect 
him from exploitation by unscrupulous traders and obtain for 
him a ‘fair deal*. 

Fortunately, in India, we have launched development 
schemes to catch up with ike industrialized nations of the world. 
Society's prosperity depends upon the rate of industrial develop¬ 
ment and its management through proper business. I would 
like to utilize this opportunity to advise the businessmen to bear 
in mind that they are ‘not only their own keepers, but also of 
their brothers’ and, therefore, they should whole-heartedK 
co-operate with the efforts of the Government to raise the standard 
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of living of the people, making available to them greater amount of 
goods and thereby enhance their material prosperity. 

One of the important pre-requisites of the success of the 
various schemes of the Government is the people’s awareness of 
the goals and their determination to achieve them. Progress 
is not an abstract proposition.; it is reflected in the increasing 
participation of the gtno'al public in the various national plans 
and programmes,, which can be executed only with the active 
co-operation of the people in cv<i\ field of activity and in every 
walk oi life. Furtl ci\ it requires a feeling of oneness ofpnipojc, 
ideas of service and a setae of sacrifice. 

The- second Five-Year Plan, the over-all objective of which 
is to achieve* a socialist patte rn ol soeii ty, records a high priority 
to industrialization of the country. The targe ts aimed at can 
be achieved only when ti c wheels ol industry are kepi moving 
forward. Though the Government contemplates to start— 
and it has wt IbotaHi.T< d many useful industries ai d has 
undertaken the re spun: ibility < f naming them— the industrial 
policy resolution death emplanecs that the public sector would 
not encroach upon dm private: sector. According to the resolu¬ 
tion, the State will solely undertake ti c “direct future responsi¬ 
bility in all industries of basic and strategic importance” and 
public utility services; in certain either industries, ‘‘private 
enterprise will also be* expected to supplement the efforts of the 
State” while the remaining industries ‘‘will he left to the full 
initiative and enterprise of the: private sector”. Therefore, in 
India, the business community has a wide range of opportunities 
for development and promotion of trade and commerce. 

In this connection, f would also like to bring to your notice 
that there is no basic incompatibility between the public and 
private sectors. As a matter of fact, there is full scope for both 
if) work together in pci feet unison and hannonv. The responsi¬ 
bility of evolving ways and means to coordinate your activities 
with those of the Government rests upon the business class. 
Members of your organization should realise that our Constitu¬ 
tion guarantees them a ‘fair share’ of the national product and 
declares that ‘‘the State shall direct its policy towards securing 
ivicr alia 9 that the ownership and control ol the material resources 
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of the community arc so distributed as best to subserve the 
common good and the operation of the economic system does not 
result in the concentration of wealth and means of production”. 

In your Address, the President has voiced the difficulties 
of the businessmen and the incidence of taxation which, he 
claims to be high. Wo have launched a gigantic experiment 
of democratic planning, and our objectives and targets of produc¬ 
tion require an expenditure of nearly 5,000 crores. The alter¬ 
natives that offer to a nation which embarks on such an ambi¬ 
tious plan are three : Either the Government should indulge 
in deficit financing, or obtain foreign assistance, or collect the 
necessary funds internally. Since we felt we cannot depend 
solely on one method, wo have judiciously combined the three 
to the maximum extent possible. We cannot afford to inject 
further currency into our economy, as it would give rise to the 
nflationary spiral which would have more harmful effects than 
beneficial ones. Foreign countries are, no doubt, helping us 
to a considerable extent, but it does not behove a nation’s self 
respect and dignity to depend exclusively on external support. 
Naturally, we have to tap the maximum of our own resources, 
mopping up our hidden wealth and also by taxation. 

I would, therefore, appeal to you to realise that this is an 
inevitable and a necessary measure to achieve our goals of a 
Welfare State. In an economy which is fast progressing towards 
tihe realization of the Socialist Society, taxation should be borne 
by the people willingly and with a feeling that they are making 
a substantial contribution towards the general good of their 
fcllowmen and posterity. As Justice Holmes once remarked : 
“With every payment of taxation, wt arc purchasing civilization 
in which there shall not be gross inequalities of income and 
wealth and where poverty shall not prevail in the midst of plenty”. 

I would suggest that the Chambers should have, under 
their aegis, as in other advanced countries, technical and expert 
guidance bureau, which could study problems of business, 
promote and implement the different suggestions and policies 
and formulate programmes which various industries should 
undertake. They have a distinct role to play in the great 
national endeavour by propagating the various policies of the 
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Government to the businessmen and also in stressing the view 
that those who possess the capital and manage their own 
industries arc not only guardians of the national wealth, but 
they are also custodians of the trust which the general 
community has been reposed in them. They should devote 
their experience, energy and enteiprize to the realization of the 
greatest welfare for the whole of mankind. 

I thank you once again for giving me an opportunity to 
meet you all. 
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I am happy to bo in your midst today to lay the foundation- 
stone of the U. P. Bank Employees’ Union building, and I am 
indeed thankful for the honour you have done me. My associa¬ 
tion with the Bank employees became close during my period 
of office as Minister for Labour in the Central Cabinet and I 
have always cherished fraternal feelings towards them. 

The need and importance of well-run trade union organiza¬ 
tions at the present time in India hardly requires any stiesr. 
As the second Five-Year Plan emphatically states, a strong 
trade union is necessary both for safeguarding the interests of 
labour and for realising the targets of production. “Multiplicity 
of trade unions, political rivalries, lack of resources and disunity 
in the rank of workers are some of the weaknesses in a number 
of the existing unions.” 

I have always felt that the best way to solve the differences 
between workers and employers is through establishing ‘one 
union in one industry’ which can voice their demands as well 
as look after their interests. Another important step is to give 
greater voice and control to the workers actually engaged in 
an industry to manage the affairs of trade unions; for, after all, 
they know best their strength as well as their difficulties. 1 11 
this connection, I am happy to note that your union is essentially 
run by members w r ho are actively engaged in the banking 
industry. That would give an organization strength and soli¬ 
darity as the mass of workers would be behind its decisions and 
also would give status to the trade unions as a genuine one, with 
which the employers can safely negotiate and which would 
deliver the goods to the community. 
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Members of the Bank Unions, it is to be admitted, are far 
better than others in similar fields and further, the trade unions 
are gifted with educated members and leadership. They should, 
therefore, realise that while they have every justification to press 
for their claims, they should also pay full attention to the larger 
interests of the society. More than others, they should place 
the fullest faith on the machinery of mutual negotiations and 
collective bargaining. I have always considered that the best 
way of settling a dispute or arriving at a conclusion over dif¬ 
ferences is through direct talks which engender a healthy outlook 
of co-operation and good-will and the total removal of the 
adjudica lion mad i inery. 

In the Address presented to me, the President has expressed 
regret that the present Bank Award would end in 1959 and 
feared a crisis. I would aclvhc: you to be self-reliant and your 
Union should realise that any thiid-party interference would 
only hinder the Movement and though it may bring some tem¬ 
porary palliatives, it cannot bring about a permanent cure, 
ft is in this light that 1 plead unequivocally to remove the 
machinery of compulsory adjudication from the statute book. 

I would advocate various processes of settlement before 
which ‘direct action 5 either in the form of a strike or a lock-out 
is resorted to by die workers or the employers— rather, to be 
precise, before a difference assumes the nature of a dispute. 
The Government may institute different panels dealing with 
various industries consisting of technical experts of the employers 
and the workers and also of the Government who could be com¬ 
pletely in touch with the progress of the industry. When there 
is a fear of a dispute or when it actually occurs, as a further step, 
an industrial Court on the lines of the British Industrial Court, 
1919, may be constituted which, with the facts and figures f urni¬ 
shed by the Panel for that industry, may go into the question 
of differences and publish its findings for the information of the 
Government and the general public. The decisions of these 
bodies are not statutory, but they have the weight of unbiassed 
and scientific analysis of the whole problem. This, with the 
active support of the public opinion, would provide a strong 
guarantee for the acceptance of its decisions. If either the 
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workers or employers arc so unwise as not to accept the findings, 
the whole country will be against them and thus they will be 
deprived of any support from any quarter. 

My friends in the Trade Union Movement may possibly 
ask : “Why with such strong views on the subject and with a 
definite approach, I insisted on the acceptance by the Govern¬ 
ment of the Arbitration Award of Justice Rajadhyaksha on 
Banking in 1954 ?** I have always been convinced that we 
should abolish compulsory adjudication totally, especially in 
industries where the workers are well-organised and where 
Sweated* labour conditions do not exist. But so long as we 
have referred a vital question to a distinguished judge for adjudica¬ 
tion, we should not go back on our promises, but should take 
every measure to uphold the decision of the Tribunal even at 
some risk and honour the findings. Once again, T would, 
therefore, reiterate that you must come to settlement with the 
employers through direct negotiations rather than depending 
upon external machinery, which cannot bring lasting peace 
nor full benefits in the long run. 

I have another suggestion to make, in particular to the 
members of Bank Unions. They should remember that they 
are working in an important and vital undertaking which pro¬ 
vides the life-blood to the whole economy. The role that money 
plays in the present-day economic set-up needs no elaboration. 
It is the finances that the Banks supply all over the country 
which keep the wheels of industry, trade and commerce going 
smoothly. In a sense, those engaged in banking industry have 
certain major responsibilities and they cannot afford to threaten 
the peaceful progress of our society every now and then by 
making demands which indirectly amount to a coercion of the 
general public or holding society to ransom. 

I would like to refer to the Bank Strike which occurred a 
few months ago at Calcutta. While I would not like to go into 
the merits or demerits of the industrial disputes or the subsequent 
strike, I was pained to realise the amount of inconvenience and 
trouble caused to thousands of people, especially at a time when 
the Pooja festival was being celebrated. I do not want to be 
misconstrued as being against the genuine demands of the bank 
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employees, but at the same time, I would suggest that they should 
not forget that they owe a great responsibility to rhe general 
public and should always rake into consideration this aspect 
also when going on strikes or resorting to any other direct action. 

Whatever position I may hold in life, I will always look 
forward to watch the progress of the Trade Union Movement, 
and I am sure that the building, the foundation-stone of which I 
am laying today, will be a great unifying force between the 
bankmen all over the State and throughout India. 

I have great pleasure in laying the foundation-stone of this 
building. 
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I consider it a proud privilege and honour to be present 
here this evening to inaugurate this Hospital. My task 
has been made easy by the speeches of the speakers who 
preceded me, which gave me an idea of the history of this great 
institution. 

I have always taken great interest in Homoeopathy. In 
fact, I was the President of the Homoeopathic Association in 
M idras years ago. And I may tell you, whenever 1 am a bit 
indisposed, 1 think of Homoeopathic medicine, because it is 
sweet, easy to take and forget that I have taken the medicine. 
I have also found by experience that it works wonders with 
children’s ailments. But it must be clearly understood that, 
so far as I am concerned, I have no antipathy towards the other 
systems of medicine. Each system has its own place in the 
history of our country. On the surgical side, most probably, 
we have to depend, whatever the causes be, on the Allopathic 
system. Unani and Ayurveda have prevailed in this country 7 
since long. 

I am very glad indeed that our State is the premier State 
in respect of trying to encourage all these systems of medicine. 
We can feel proud of our achievements to that extent. Wc 
should always remember that there is no competition between 
one system and the other. We should consider them all comple¬ 
mentary and supplementary to each other. 

The Fundamental Rights adumbrated in our Constitution 
assures everybody good health and relief of ill-health. There¬ 
fore, it should be the endeavour of the Centre, of the States, 
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of all public bodies and of the general public throughout the 
country to see that nobody has to die for want of medicine, 
either in the distant villages or in the big or small cities. I do 
feel from the point of view of the patient, remembering that we 
are a poverty-stricken people yet, cheap but effective medicine 
should be provided. My feeling is that if only this college and 
other colleges in India work up to the fullest extent, they will be 
able to send their doctors to villages, and in my view, a unit of 
ten villages should have in their midst a doctor of every kind, 
so that every patient could go to the doctor in whom he has 
faith. 

I would also suggest that in addition to the award of degrees, 
we should also try to give diplomas, so that without the elaborate 
study of five years required for the degree, but with a study of 
only say two years, doctors could go into the interior of our 
villages and settle themselves there. It is the duty of every civi¬ 
lized state to guarantee fundamental rights, including the 
right to have good health, and if my suggestion is adopted, it 
will provide more doctors who can attend to more people. 

The President of the Students’ Union referred to the 
strikes that the students organized. I may tell him that 1 have 
conducted some of the biggest strikes and 1 know the technique 
of strikes better than most people. In my vicw r , it is a wrong 
thing to talk of strikes. Strikes should be the last resort in the 
armoury of every one. Every one should shun strikes and should 
try to avoid strikes and strife. If 1 succeeded in the strikes which 
I conducted against the Railway administrations or other 
employers, it was because I tried to see the other side of the pic¬ 
ture, under the other point of view and always carried public 
opinion with me. I regard strike as pashana (poison) which a 
doctor would administer as a last resort. I am not saying all 
this in a spirit of criticism, because I myself led strikes and 
taught people how to strike. 

We should understand that in the present circumstances, 
w ith our Sovereign Democratic Republic, results can be achieved 
more through negotiations than through strikes. Even if a 
strike is declared, there should be no bitterness left in any one 
after the strike is over. 
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I am very grateful, therefore, that I have been given the 
opportunity of being present here to express my views. I fully 
sympathise with the students in their desire to receive the highest 
education and training in this college, so that they may be 
useful to the country and the community. 
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I am happy to participate in the Railway Week Celebrations. 
I have always entertained the highest degree of affection towards 
Railwaymen and they had acquired at all times the first charge 
on my humble services. I must admit that they have recipro¬ 
cated my sentiments by their warm feelings towards me. I have 
the privilege of being one of the founder-members of all the 
All-India Railwaymen's Federation and in organizing the trade 
unions throughout the length and breadth of the Indian 
Railways. 

It was more the idea of political liberation which at the first 
instance inspired me to organise the Railway workers. In 
Ireland, during the Easter Rebellion of 1916, I witnessed how 
the Irish Nationalists paralysed the transport system in trying 
to prevent the English troops from landing in their country to 
defeat their efforts at regaining their political freedom. This 
was the inspiration which originally guided me in organizing the 
trade unions of Railwaymen in India. 

Since, however, the independence of our country has now 
been achieved, Railwaymen must remember that they, in com¬ 
mon with the rest of the population, are also the tax-payers and 
therefore owners of our great Railway undertaking. While it 
is conceded that it is their right and privilege to protect their 
just economic interests in a democratic manner, this gigantic 
organization should be exploited only for constructive purposes 
and for the benefit of the country and the community. 

The Indian Railway System, started in 1853, is today the 
largest in Asia and ranks fourth all over the world. Perhaps this 
is one of those few undertakings which attracted the attention 
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of the Government even during the pre-independence days. The 
importance of transport, especially the Railways, was realized 
even during the British times—of course the motivating factors 
were altogether different to what they are today. In the early 
days, the Britishers were concerned with the movement of troops 
to preserve their sovereignty over India and hence constructed 
Railway system connecting the principal towns and frontiers. 
When once they were firmly established, they were interested in 
the expansion of trade and commerce. This necessitated them 
to introduce railway lines connecting major ports and other 
business towns. 

Ever since independence, it has been realized that if the 
wheels of industry are to be kept moving forward, it should be 
by the quick and speedy movement of raw materials and finished 
products from one place to another. During the first Five-Year 
Plan period it was felt that the transport should play an important 
part in the movement of grains to remove the scarcity and fajnine 
conditions. But since the Railways were subject to severe strain 
during the earlier decade due to War, measures had necessarily 
to be concentrated on the rehabilitation and modernization of 
rolling stocks and fixed assets. A substantial portion of the 
allotment—to the tune of Rs. 432 crores—was spent and the 
former position could be restored to some extent. 

In the second Five-Year Plan, the urgency of improving and 
extending the Railways was further accentuated by the rapid 
industrialization contemplated during this period. The Plan 
quite appropriately emphasises: “Without doubt they (the 
Railways) are among the main foundations on which the economy 
rests. They provide a service which must be safe, economical 
and efficient. In their operation, Railways have always to keep 
abreast of modern scientific and technological developments. 
Diesel and electric motive power, improved types of steam 
locomotives, improved designs of wagons and coaches and im¬ 
proved signalling and tele-communication equipment have to 
be employed to an increasing extent in order to secure economy 
and efficiency. Improvements along these lines to be under¬ 
taken in the Second Plan should lead to the operation of longer, 
heavier and to the extent necessary, faster trains, thus securing 
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fuller use of line capacity and rolling stock. It will be necessary 
also, as resources permit, to open up several patts of the country 
which are at present without adequate railway communications.” 

No wonder that with such ambitious programme, the 
Government has allotted Rs. 900 crores for railway development 
and undoubtedly Railways in our country are the biggest 
nationalized undertaking. It directly employs more than ten lakhs 
people, not to speak of the millions who are indirectly engaged 
in it. Another important reason for its prominence is that it 
makes a substantial contribution in the form of surplus revenue 
to the general finances of the country. Further, the Railways 
constitute India’s principal means of transport and carry about 
80 per cent of goods traffic and 70 per cent of the passenger traffic. 
These intricate matters bring certain major questions of move¬ 
ment of the rolling stock, amenities to passenger public and 
welfare of the workers to the surface. 

While we have a huge demand for an increased amount of 
rolling stocks for the movement of goods and the people, it is not 
possible to fulfil the heavy requirements due to our financial 
limitations. So the Railwaymen should realize the need of the 
hour and utilize the existing resources to the fullest possible extent 
and economically. For example, every effort should be made to 
have speedy movement of wagons and trains, avoiding with¬ 
holding of the same, which would result in transport bottle¬ 
necks. It not only upsets the scheduled programme of many 
trains, but also causes considerable inconvenience to the pas¬ 
sengers. It is, therefore, necessary to expedite the movement of 
the trains. Perhaps the Government may institute granting of 
awards to those drivers and guards who work efficiently and 
follow the scheduled timings. 

Another suggestion I would like to make to the Railwaymen 
is that they should be courteous to the travelling public. Most 
of the people in India are not literate and they are not aware of 
the amenities provided for them by the Railways. Politeness 
costs nothing, but it brings about a healthy co-operation and out¬ 
look between the public and the staff that run the Railways and 
secure for them the goodwill of the country as a whole. Apart 
from this, Railways today are a great national asset and belong 
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to the whole community. No doubt, the workers in the Railways 
are partners in the undertaking and certainly deserve full sym¬ 
pathy and consideration from the Railway administration. 
While they should discharge their duties without a spirit of 
quid pro quo , by their sincere and devoted work they shall com¬ 
mand the whole public support behind their demands. 

As a friend of the Railwavmen, I must caution them, specially 
the Railway running staff, against the unfortunate accidents that 
are becoming a common feature these days, entailing great loss of 
life and resulting in a sense of insecurity in the travelling public. 
Therefore, I enjoin the Railwaymen to guard the lines and see 
that their fair name is not affected by such happenings. In the 
past they have built up great traditions and in the future they 
must become an example to the Railway undertakings in other 
countries. 

Rightly has the second Five-Year Plan accepted that “In 
the management and running of Railway workshops, steps will be 
taken to secure the increasing participation of workers”. 

An important pre-requisite to the success of the workers’ 
participation schemes is that in reality the prosperity of the 
industry should reflect in the progress of the workers. This, in 
turn, depends upon the effective trade union organizations, the 
representatives of which can both deliver the goods to the general 
public, deal with the employers on an equal footing and at the 
same time obtain for the workers fair conditions of work and 
living. 

In this connection I am pained to observe the rival unions 
that are functioning in different Railways and the internecine 
quarrel they indulge in rather than seeking to represent the 
workers’ interests in the Railway administration. Sadly, it is not 
so much that the workers are divided over any of the problems 
affecting them, but because of the political ideologies of the 
leaders who are prone to emphasise diversity rather than en¬ 
courage unity. Any one interested in the workers—especially 
a person like me, who has spent the best of life in working for 
their welfare—cannot regard this as a healthy feature. 

During the early twenties, when the single All-India Rail- 
waymen’s Federation was looking after the welfare of the 
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workers, they could secure far more rights and privileges from the 
Railways. The individual unions which were affiliated to the 
Railwaymen’s Federation were given full freedom in their 
managing the internal affairs, but at the same time, they owed 
their allegiance to the Central Organization. This unity in the 
rank and file kept up the morale of the workers, instilled a faith 
in the employers and commanded the sympathy and support of 
the general public. Not only that, in the thirties, the All-India 
Railwaymen’s Federation wielded such influence as to achieve 
unity in the whole trade union movement which was getting split 
due to political influences. 

Today, in the achievement of the Plan targets, formidable 
tasks are present before the country. These could be solved only 
if the workers put in concerted efforts and work with sincerity 
and integrity. I would appeal to the Railway workers at this 
challenging hour that they should once again organize themselves 
on the basis of “one union in one industry” and should devote 
themselves to realize the goals of the Plan, which will ultimately 
benefit them. I am equally aware of the steps to be taken by 
the Government in this regard and would utilize this opportunity 
to appeal to them also to direct their energy in achieving unity 
among the Railwaymen, on which alone rests the success of their 
efforts. They should also make an increasing use of the Railway 
Users Consultative Committees and trade unions and from time 
to time meet them and evaluate the progress achieved and the 
amenities provided for the travelling public and the Railway 
workers. Another important step the Government should take is 
to strengthen the negotiating machinery which will give the 
workers a sense of confidence in their unions. 

Indeed, I must congratulate the Railway authorities for 
celebrating the Railway Week, which brings the Railwaymen and 
their families together and also provides an opportunity to the 
workers from different zones to meet and exchange information 
and compare notes. 

I have spoken to you as one belonging to your fraternity and 
wherever I may be, I shall always take full interest in your affairs 
and the Railwaymen shall remain my “first love”. 

I am sure that day shall not be far off when the Railways 
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shall be an example to other industries, both in private and public 
sector, of a contented and happy work force, doing their duty 
and receiving their full rights, an enlightened management, having 
maximum production and granting just returns to the workers, 
and service to society, providing amenities to the general public 
and receiving in return their sympathy and support. 
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I consider it a proud privilege and honour to have been 
asked to be present here this evening and take part in your deli¬ 
berations. 

Naini Tal is quite an important place in the history of 
Uttar Pradesh and in the British days it was considered not only 
a place for Government for a few months, but for many months. 
In those days when we were fighting for the independence of our 
country, I was one of those agitators who agitated against Govern¬ 
ment’s going to the hill-stations; because we said at the time that 
the Government was wasting lakhs of rupees by staying over 
there, and if today some of us have changed our positions and 
our attitude, it is rather difficult for agitators once again to say 
that they should be going to hill stations. I quite agree with 
those who say, even today, that Government moving to hill- 
stations is an expensive proposition and that the Finances of the 
State must be looked after. That is certainly one aspect of the 
matter. 

But I think the time has come, after ten years of our inde¬ 
pendence, when we may have, to some extent at least, to modify 
our attitude on this question, because, while Government should 
certainly look to economy and control expenditure, they must 
equally consider the economy of the people staying in hill areas, 
especially in a place like Naini Tal which came into existence and 
flourished mainly on account of Government patronage. I 
think the more we think of the matter, the more we may feel that 
Governments should partially change their perspective in this 
matter and try to make the people in the hill areas feel that the 
Government is with them and that they would do their best to 
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improve their economy by permitting Ministers and officers 
coming up to hill stations for some time at least. That is a very 
balanced attitude I would like to take and I think many of my 
Ministers and Government Departments are of the same view. 
I hope as times advance there will be greater encouragement to 
the people in the hill areas. 

I am glad that I am addressing the Rotary Club, because 
it has been my privilege for decades, whether in India or else¬ 
where, whenever I visited places, to be asked by Rotarians to 
address them on national and international problems. Rotary 
stands for the highest principles and it claims as its members men 
of light, learning and culture in different parts of the world, 
without any distinction of caste, colour or creed. With their 
learning and their practical knowledge of human affairs, Rota¬ 
rians can offer constructive criticisms and suggestions on diff¬ 
erent matters affecting the interests of the people of the world. 
Therefore I have always believed in trying to be present at the 
meetings of the Rotary Clubs. 

I am very glad you have a Club in Naini Tab I w r ant you 
to study intimately and deeply the problems relating to hill- 
stations and try to suggest ways and means of improving the 
economy of these places. Otherwise, a time may come when 
these places may become extinct. I am sure my Government 
as well as the Government of India are anxious to see that these 
places are not denuded and they are attempting to set up various 
undertakings in these areas, so that it may improve the economy 
of these places. I am one with them and you can be assured 
that so long as I am here, I shall do my best to make Government 
and others feel that these hill-stations should be looked after. 

Next, w r e are in an age of planning. Without planning 
nothing can succeed. It was on account of that reason that in 
1937-39, when I was Minister for Industries, Commerce, Co-opera¬ 
tion and Labour, in co-operation with Netaji Sublias Chandra 
Bose and Sir M. Visweswariab, we conceived the idea cf planning 
and brought the first All-India Planning Ccmmittee into exis¬ 
tence, which was later presided over by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 
That laid the foundations of planning in this countn , and row we 
have a Planning Minister, a Planning Commission; the first 
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Five-Year Plan has been completed and the second Five Year 
Plan is going on. 

These Plans refer not merely to the advancement of certain 
places, but of the whole of this country, so that the economy 
of the country might improve in such a way that it would gua¬ 
rantee the Fundamental Rights of the people adumbrated in our 
Constitution—the ‘right to work, the right to live’—with all 
amenities which are necessary for every individual, who may feel 
and say he is reasonably happy, with enough food to eat, enough 
clothing to wear, a house to live in and other essential amenities. 
Therefore many more Plans have to come into existence before 
the Fundamental Rights are assumed. 

I am glad to say that during the last ten years since we 
attained independence, we have proceeded in an orderly, scienti¬ 
fic manner and wc have done our best to put our promises into 
practice. However, let me tell you that unless cvcry r one co¬ 
operates in the country, irrespective of parties and affiliations, 
to make planning really successful, the Plans may not succeed 
to produce the results that we expect. Therefore in this plan¬ 
ning as well, the Rotary Clubs can do a great deal, because these 
associations have on their rolls men of learning and practical 
wisdom who are experts in different fields. They can assist 
Governments, provincial and central, by their constructive 
views and co-operation. 

It is a well-known fact that we in India have come to the 
conclusion that a socialist pattern of society is highly necessary 
to produce a real, effective socialist state, which will give every 
individual a place where he can utilise his own initiative and 
ideas in producing common good to the community. It is this 
country that has defined for the first time in the East, what 
planning should be on one side and what socialist pattern of 
society should be on the other. With us these are not merely 
doctrinaire methods, but what we have said about them we are 
trying to put into practice, under the distinguished leadership 
of our Prime Minister. 

It is fortunate that our country has produeed two great 
leaders. The first was Mahatma Gandhi who said that during 
his very life-time he would get us Swaraj. In the course of 25 
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years of his leadership, because he did not make any difference 
between precept and practice, and on account of his sincerity, 
on account of his great ideas and sacrifices and suffering, on 
account of the great leadership that he gave to the country, we 
were able, in the midst of the bloodiest of wars and violence, 
with the weapons of Truth and Non-violence, to secure political 
independence against odds and against enemies who were armed 
to the teeth. 

And Mahatma Gandhi left a great heir in the distinguished 
personage of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, who carried on the same 
ideals and who has taken the brunt of office and leadership. 
Under his leadership, every one in the country can express his 
or her ideas freely and there is liberty of thought, speech and 
action for every individual, so long as it does not unnecessarily 
come into conflict with others’ rights and conveniences and is 
not against the laws of the country. 

It is quite easy for a dictator to enforce law and order; but 
dictatorship is not worth at all anything. If a person in a country 
is not in a position to express his ideas freely, but is only ordered 
to express his ideas according to the Dictator’s own ideas, life is 
not worth living. In India we can say with a spirit of confi¬ 
dence that we are enjoying that freedom. While we work for 
the country and for the Plans, we are not dictated by our leader 
or by our Government. On the other hand, we love our Leader. 
And today when he wants to retire for a short time or for a long 
time in order to give an opportunity for others to take his place, 
there is such an affectionate protest, not only from the Congress 
party, but from even other parties, who feel, how is it possible 
to get on without such a great leader. It is in a way the exploita¬ 
tion of an individual who has given away his all and who during 
the last forty years had really no rest at all. We feel that his 
presence is so essential. Therefore I feel that he is an excep¬ 
tional person in the history of the world. It is easy for a dictator 
to get on, because he can dictate with all the violence at his 
command; but his downfall is as sudden as his rise to power ar.d 
finally he has to face mutilation. But this is the only case in the 
history of mankind where a democratic leader possesses the 
confidence, the love and affection of every section of the people 
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of the country, to whatever views they belong, who feel, here is a 
man who is selfless in every sense of the term, and who gives 
everything for the sake of the country. 

It is really our good fortune that we have such a great 
individual as our Prime Minister and Leader and it is necessary 
for us to take time by the forelock and utilise his leadership for 
securing the economic salvation of our country. I know unless 
we have political independence, our economic independence 
is not possible; in the British days, economic independence was 
not possible because there were vested interests which always 
came in the way of improving our economic position. But now, 
since we are independent, and with a leader of the strength of 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, it is necessary we should work up in a 
constructive manner, persistently and continuously, put these 
Plans into effect and produce more Plans, so that, even as we 
attained political independence within 25 years, within a period 
of twenty-five years and during the time that our Leader is 
active, we may achieve economic independence. 

I therefore think that Rotary Clubs and associations of that 
character have a great part to play because their members arc 
practical men. I am glad you have a club here and you have 
always my sympathy. You know in order to save trouble and 
expense to the people who want to come and meet me, I come 
down every morning to the Boat House, where I can meet as 
many people as possible and know their views. So long as I 
am here, my interviews are your interests and everyone can be 
assured that whatever humble service I can render to the poeple 
of these hill districts, I shall gladly do. 

I thank you once again for the honour you have done me. 
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I consider it a proud privilege and honour to be present 
here to receive your illuminating address. I am not a stranger 
to the hill districts of this State. When I was Minister of Labour 
to the Government of India, I came to Naini Tal to preside over 
a Tripartite Labour Conference. I did not then have the 
pleasure, however, of coming to Almora. But I always loved 
Almora, at least from the year 1934 because this place is associa¬ 
ted with my esteemed friend and leader, Pandit Govind Ballabh 
Pant, whom the whole of India honours as a great son. It is a 
privilege and pride to call him the once leader of this State and 
now of India, at present occupying the place next to Panditji. 
So I always longed to come to this place and I am very happy 
that today, as a servant of the people, I have come here. 

I am glad the Address presented by you is very business-like. 
I do not believe in an address being presented in high praise. 
It must be remembered that it so happens that I am now almost 
the first servant of the State. While you have a duty to treat me 
in a courteous manner, you have a right also to tell me your 
grievances and difficulties. A great duty lies on the shoulders 
not only of the Provincial Government, but of the Government of 
India also to see that the economy of the hill districts 
improves. 

You have recently had new elections and today your Board 
is just a week old and, for myself, I am only eleven months old 
as Governor. Therefore, let us be like new workers trying to 
clear the cobwebs and make the place clean. I am, therefore, 
glad to be present here and, if I give you some advice, it is from 
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an experience I have of nearly 40 years of public life in the service 
of the country. 

Whether you are elected members of the municipality or its 
Board, you must always bear in mind that after the elections are 
over we do not belong to a particular party so far as the people 
are concerned, but we represent every tax-payer. You should 
not underline or lay emphasis on your party, but you must 
emphasise the value of unity and make people feel that you 
represent every individual. And I want the citizens of this 
place to give their full loyalty to every member elected, irres¬ 
pective of the party to which he belongs. While the members of 
the Municipal Board are the fathers and the representative citi¬ 
zens of this place, everyone here must feel that they are on equal 
status with the members of the Board. If the people give support 
and co-operation to the fathers of this place, I mean the Municipal 
Council, they will also do their proper work. Everyone who 
belongs to a ward has a right to represent his difficulties to the 
representative of liis ward. 

If the Members of this Board would not mind a little bit of 
practical advice I would give it as a practical worker. And the 
same advice I would give to the citizens of this place. Their 
first duty is to see that the sanitation is excellent and the roads 
and every house is clean. It is the duty of the Municipal Council 
to teach every householder how to keep his house dean. For, 
if every house is clean, the street is clean, and if every street is 
clean the whole town is clean. Unfortunately, that civic sense has 
not yet developed in our countrymen whether in the town or in 
the village. It has in fact become a practice in our country to 
throw the dirt of one house into another. Nobody thinks that 
each one of the people should see that the dirt is thrown out of 
the town. We think that the sweeper, who is paid just a few 
rupees, should do all the work. My advice, therefore, is that 
in each ward there should be a committee led by a Municipal 
Councillor. There would be nothing wrong if, on Sundays 
for instance, we spent two hours and went from house to house 
and told people about their civic duties and ourselves cleaned 
the streets and the houses in the ward. I am absolutely certain 
there will be no other place better than Almora for sanitation. 
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Another difficulty in our country is, everybody places precept 
over practice. If Mahatma Gandhi has succeeded in trying to 
drive the British out of the country, it was due to the fact that he 
never distinguished precept from practice and he practised his 
precepts. 

I was born in a place called Berhampur. The young men 
of the town took it into their head to feed the poor at least once 
a week and all the young students of the schools and colleges— 
about 3 to 4 hundred—tried to manufacture little baskets and 
in each house we put a basket and requested people to put in a 
small quantity of rice every day. We asked the richer people to 
give donations. In this manner we were able to feed every week 
continuously for years the poor, maimed, halt and the blind. 
They at least once in a week had enough food. Therefore, my 
feeling is, if we can show in practice that we are out to help the 
citizens of the place in some practical manner, the citizens will 
also co-operate and try to make our schemes successful. My 
advice to the Members of the Municipality is to take a practical 
view of things; to get the enthusiasm and co-operation of the people 
of the place and then with that assistance produce wonders. 
Your voters should not be given the chance to say that only 
after three years you have come, and to seek their votes. 

I am glad you have given me the opportunity to state my 
views and, so long as I am occupying the position of Governor, 
I will do my best to work for the benefit of the hill areas. You 
have stated your demands and desires in this Address. The 
present Board is not responsible for the difficulties which you 
have mentioned today. I am certain my Government will 
look into your grievances and do their utmost to help you. You 
have also expressed your gratitude for the grant of Rs. 96,000 
but that Government wants you also to raise a similar sum. 
You have mentioned also that on account of the poverty of the 
place you may not be able to do that. You have, however, to 
remember that you must prove your bonafides as to what extent 
you can collect the amount. In fact you know that at the present 
moment the country is pledged, soon after the first Five-Year 
Plan, towards the accomplishment of the second Five-Year Plan, 
and the Government of India has to find crores of rupees for the 
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purpose. Unless the tax-payer bears the burden the second 
Five-Year Plan will not succeed. It may be that we, the present 
generation, has to suffer. We may question why should we parti¬ 
cularly have to suffer. But we live not only for ourselves 
but for the sake of our sons and grandsons. So also, even in 
this matter, you must try to make an honest attempt to see how 
much you can produce so that the Government may be liberal 
and may try to come to an understanding about the Rs. 96,000. 
I am sure there is enough enthusiasm and sincerity in Almora 
and, with all your efforts, the present Board will be able to dis¬ 
charge its duties in such a manner as to set up ideals through the 
citizens and for themselves. I assure you also that I shall 
convey your request to my Government. 

My wife and I are very grateful to you for the great honour 
you have done us both by inviting us here. I shall be watching 
with great interest the work of this Board and I hope to come 
here many times. 

I thank you once more for the great honour done us today. 
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I am happy to inaugurate the Small-Scale and Cottage 
Industries Exhibition this evening, which brings to the people 
the importance and utility of these industries in our national 
economy. The exhibits also show their durability and beauty 
and how cheaply they could be produced all over the country. 
I must at the outset congratulate the organisers of this Exhibition, 
for it reveals the vast hidden potentialities of craftsmanship, 
dexterity and skill of our rural population. 

India was the home of many industries and was once known 
all over the w T orld for its handicrafts and small-scale industries. 
Its cotton and silk fabrics were famous and secured great export 
market throughout the world. The crafts of weaving and spin¬ 
ning, of metal-work, gold, silver, iron, copper and brass, leather- 
work, stone-cutting, pottery, carpet-making, dyeing, perfumery, 
etc., w'erc extensively practised throughout the length and 
breadth of our country. These and many other industries— 
both village and cottage—brought much profit to India’s popula¬ 
tion. Unfortunately, the policy of the British, who were concern¬ 
ed to enrich their country at the expense of Indian industries and 
the Industrial Revolution, which brought large-scale production 
into operation, was greatly responsible for the decay of our 
manufactures. But even today, we find amidst gigantic indus¬ 
trial structures, small and village industries thriving in many 
parts of our countryside. 

It was not without significance that Gandhiji emphasised 
and propagated the Charkha as the symbol of freedom. Charkha 
was not only an instrument for the political liberation of our 
country, but also of the economic emancipation of the teeming 
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millions submerged in poverty. It is rather unfortunate that 
some people regard small-scale and cottage industries as anachro¬ 
nisms in the modern age of automaton and will, by slow degrees, 
be replaced by large-scale mechanization. We should remember 
that there is no basic incompatibility between large-scale and 
small-scale industries; they are not competitive but, on the 
other hand, complementary. Our country may well take 
advantage of Japan, where mighty industrial empires give protec¬ 
tion to small-scale and cottage industries. In certain cases, the 
by-products and waste of large-scale production are utilised by 
cottage and small-scale manufacturers. They are so much 
mutually dependent that the prosperity of one is intimately 
inter-linked with that of the other. It is stated that in Japan 
most of the parts of a cycle are manufactured in rural areas and 
find their way for ultimate assemblage of that machine in the 
factories located in the towns. 

The time has come when we have to revive these indus¬ 
tries; and it would not be difficult to do so, specially with the 
potentialities that are available today in the shape of gigantic 
hydro-elcctric schemes which will be able to supply power for 
running cottage, village and small-scale industries in an efficient 
way. 

It is acknowledged on all hands that Tnclia lives in the villages 
and that the bulk of her population is confined to agricultural 
occupations, without much work for nearly eight months in the 
year. Even as early as 1938, when the All India Planning Com* 
mittee was established, the importance of advancing the cause 
of small-industries was considerably stressed. Since the laun¬ 
ching of the first and second Five-Year Plans, the Government 
has been devoting considerable attention to tackle the twin 
problems of unemployment and under-employmeni. The 
Constitution of India also emphasises ‘the right to work and right 
to live* for all the citizens of our country. It is indeed a matter 
of gratification that Government have been constantly evolving 
measures to develop small-scale, village and cottage industries 
which would provide our rural population subsidiary occupa¬ 
tions and would also add to their otherwise meagre income. 
In this connection, I am happy to refer to the steps taken by my 
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Government in assisting financially and otherwise the various 
All-India Boards and in promoting these industries on a scientific 
basis, suiting to the modern conditions. 

There is another significant role which small-scale industries 
are to play in our national reconstruction. In these days of 
specialization and large-scale production, the role of the individual 
worker, however important it be, has become infinitsimal. 
Naturally, the individual does not have a full idea of his real 
contribution; and, unfortunately, this has resulted in an apathetic 
attitude to work and to regard it as a mere dull and mechanical 
one. As against this, in small-scale production, the worker 
undertakes most of the productive processes by himself, and com¬ 
pletely identifies his labour with the finished product. This 
creates in him a sense of satisfaction and produces a 
healthy psychological outlook engendering enthusiasm and 
confidence. 

Experience in the past has proved that the production of 
small-scale and village industries has not been successful as the 
products could not find a ready market. This defect has to be 
remedied and it can be possible only if efforts are made to give 
wide publicity and to find an immediate sale of those products. 
The only way to accomplish this purpose is to establish museums- 
cum-emporiums throughout the length and breadth of the 
country, not only in State capitals, but in the headquarters of 
every district and even in Tahsils, so that these agencies may 
provide a place for the consumer and the producer to meet 
together without the intervention of a middle-man. The dis¬ 
trict museums-cum-emporiums may exhibit all the products of 
small-scale industries of that district; the central museum-cum- 
emporium in the State may display all the articles produced in 
the whole State, and the All-India Central Museum-cum- 
Emporium may show articles that are produced throughout the 
country. We can also have travelling museums which might go 
from place to place, advertising these wares. In view of their 
appreciation and greater interest evinced by the foreigners, our 
embassies abroad must provide themselves with museums- 
cum-emporiums of this character, so that we shall not only have 
sales in our country, but we may once more regain the former 
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position of exporters of these commodities throughout the 
world. 

Further, efforts should be made to provide those engaged in 
these industries to obtain raw materials and credit facilities 
easily. The Cooperative Movement holds a promising field 
in this direction. The Government should encourage the 
establishment of small-scale co-operatives—as they exist in 
Japan—so that the different aspects of production and distribu¬ 
tion can be fully co-ordinated and maximum facilities guaranteed 
to the people. 

I need hardly dwell on the importance of exhibitions of this 
character which not only make us aware of the different goods 
produced by the rural population, but also to understand the 
culture and traditions of other regions and of our ancient glory. 

I am happy to associate myself with this function and I am 
sure ere long, the systematic planning we are having and the 
emphasis that we are placing on the industrialization of our 
country will pave the way to bring about complete economic 
salvation of the masses. 

I wish the Exhibition every success. 
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I am happy to participate in the Gurpurb of Shri Guru 
Arjan Devji today. As the fifth Guru of the Sikhs, he was one 
of the great saints. He strove during his life-time to bring 
together the divine and wise words of Guru Nanak and to him 
goes the glory of compiling the Granth Sahib , the holy book 
of the Sikhs. Today, Amritsar is the sacred place for Sikhs 
and people of this faith, not only from India but from all over the 
world, make a pilgrimage to the Golden Temple. It was Guru 
Arjan Dev who made Amritsar as the holy city for the Sikhs. 
His measures changed a religious brotherhood into a self-govern¬ 
ing community and he was largely responsible to consolidate 
Sikhism on strong foundations, engaging them in trade and 
commerce. 

What does the word ‘Sikh’ mean ? It simply means a 
‘disciple*. Sikhism signifies obedience to God, whose mani¬ 
festation is seen in Truth and Love, in honesty and goodness. 
Anybody can attain Brahminhood or acquire the status of a 
Sikh in the true religious sense only through the practice of keep¬ 
ing up to high moral and spiritual standards. 

We should all fully realise that the greatest worship of God 
is through work; and the best form of prayer is through service 
of humanity. The more we study different religions, the more 
we are convinced that all religions emphasise one Absolute 
Truth, and that is ‘Fatherhood of God and brotherhood of man.’ 
It is inconsistent with any religious tenet for anyone to condemn 
or hate the faith or practices of others. I may quote here a few 
lines from Granth Sahib : “Neither the shaven head nor. long 
prayers nor recitations or self-torture nor the ascetic way, but a 
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life of goodness and purity amid the temptations of the world— 
this is religion.” This is what Guru Nanak preached. Not 
only Sikhism, but Hinduism, Jainism, Buddhism, Christianity 
and Islam, all kept this as the principal tenet, of their faith. 

Guru Nanak was a prophet of peace. He enjoined the 
practice of righteousness and rectitude. He insisted on everyone 
doing his duty in good faith, without fearing the results that 
follow. These behests are equally based on the teachings of 
Lord Krishna, as indicated in the famous and renowned Bhaga- 
vad-gita. These teachings have stood the test of time and would 
be applied with equal advantage to the present and the future. 
We should develop a sense of dispassionate and objective view of 
things with a sense of humility and resignation. 

All religions preach the same doctrine of Universal Brother¬ 
hood and practice of Truth as the only way of salvation. The 
‘One God’ will not ask us as to what race we belong to, but what 
good we have done. The cardinal principles, from which all 
religions draw their strength, are the same—the gospel of truth, 
honesty and purity, and the forbidding of greed, anger, lust and 
pride. Therefore, we should not quarrel that one religion is 
better than another. Describing this fundamental unity in 
different religions, Dr. G. P. Ramaswamy Iyer said : “It is our 
function to emphasise unity in variety. The world is not made to 
a single pattern and variety is as important as unity. Those who 
would like to have dull uniformity are doing a great disservice 
to religions as those who emphasise the meaningless differences.” 

In the present conflicting age, when tensions arc worked up 
to a high pitch, I would like to emphasise that there is only one 
religion—and that is ‘love and faith’. Whatever path we 
follow, we reach the one great ideal. It is just like different 
streams flowing through different religions, but joining in the 
one mighty ocean. 

You of the Sikh faith have a rich heritage. The Khalsa, or 
the purified state, could be attained only when you woik with a 
spirit of dedication. The Panth—the collective voice of the 
community—as declared by Guru Govind Singh, shows the 
great democratic traditions set up by him. 

The best way in which we can celebrate the memory of a 
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great saint like Guru Arjan Dev is by following his ideals. We 
should all—everyone of us, irrespective of caste, creed or race— 
bear in mind that ‘there is no greater penance than patience, no 
greater happiness than contentment, no greater evil than greed, 
no greater virtue than mercy, and no more potent weapon than 
forgiveness.” 
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It is a pleasure and a privilege for me to inaugurate the 
Workers* Camp at Ranikhet. Our future depends largely on the 
attitude that the workers take in the industrial regeneration of 
our country. We must all remember that we are today citizens 
of a Sovereign Democratic Republic. In the British days, on 
account of foreign vested interests, we could not draw a Plan 
which would secure the economic salvation of the country. 
Today, therefore, the workers" responsibilities are not merely 
those of wage-earners, but also of citizens who have to contribute 
largely in serving the community, not as slaves of the system, but 
as free men. 

Workers have also to realise that to-day the country is wed¬ 
ded to construct a socialist pattern of society wherein everyone 
is assured equality of opportunity to rise to the fullest height in 
whatever industry or undertaking they may be working in. The 
Fundamental Rights have been adumbrated in our Constitution, 
guaranteeing every one of the citizens the right to work and 
right to live and all other social amenities which will provide 
reasonable comfort ‘from the womb to the grave*. 

The time has come when workers should organize themsleves 
into strong trade unions on the basis of ‘one union for one indus- 
try*. Little differences in ideologies do not matter so long as 
workers believe in their undivided loyalty to the State of which 
they are citizens, and so long as they believe in democratic form 
of trade unionism with a view to improve their working condi¬ 
tions and economic status. 

We should insist, therefore, on a joint standing machinery 
at all levels in every industrial undertaking, so that the 
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representatives of the workers and employers may sit at a common 
table as equals and iron out differences and mutually improve 
the industrial structure, so that India may be self-sufficient in 
the matter of its small-scale, medium and large-scale and key 
industries. Our country should not be merely a producer of raw 
materials as it was in the past, but must be in a position to supply 
its own needs and increase our export trade, so that we may 
have no difficulty regarding foreign exchange. 

Workers, in my humble view, are real partners in the indus¬ 
trial system, because, whether in the public sector or private 
sector, the employer or the Government may invest money in 
the industry, but if the workers refuse to work, the industry will 
refuse to run. After all, it is the wearer that knows where the 
shoe pinches and it is the worker who can understand the tech¬ 
nique of the industry better than anybody, and if taken into 
confidence, workers will be able to suggest methods of improving 
the industrial undertaking in which they work with the active 
co-operation of the employers. I have great belief that so long 
as workers do not consider that strike and strife should be the 
first weapon in their armoury, they can persuade employers 
and Government through their organizations to improve 
their economic conditions—wages, hours of work, housing 
and all other reasonable requirements which are necessary for 
their happiness. I would enjoin workers to feel that rights 
and privileges do not precede, but follow duties and res¬ 
ponsibilities. 

I am not very optimistic on the question of workers’ parti¬ 
cipation in the management of the industry, because, I am 
firmly of opinion that the condition precedent for such a state 
of existence is, firstly, the presence of a strong and well-knit trade 
union organization, ready and willing to take a responsive view 
of matters and prepared to deliver goods to the employer, 
and secondly, there must be on the staff of these well-organized 
unions a full complement of technical experts who fully under¬ 
stand the technique and finances of the industry, who are in a 
position to evaluate scientifically the demands of workers and who 
are ready and willing to discuss on equal terms with the technical 
advisers of the employers for the solution of problems. All 
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talks of workers’ participation will be ‘meon-shine’ and not in 
the best interests of the working class. 

I am of the considered opinion that even without participa¬ 
tion, so long as workers’ unions are well-organised and discip¬ 
lined and have integrity, the employers will not only realize 
it is their duty, but also their self-interest to discuss am matters 
with the workers and come to just conclusions. 

In the present state of the country, my sincere feeling is 
that there should be an effort on the part of workers and employ¬ 
ers in every industry—be it public sector or private sector— to 
come together and fix targets for production and methods for the 
running of the industry at all levels in a proper way and to come 
to a conclusion that for the next five years both the partners in the 
industry should think of greater production, both qualitatively 
and quantitatively and share the profits of the industry equitably 
and reasonably, keeping in view the interests of the consumer and 
the community. 

If these principles are well digested and understood by both 
employers and workers, the stage may be set for establishing an 
industrial truce for a period of five years. If this can be achieved, 
there is great future for India becoming one of the foremost 
industrial nations of the world. If Germany and Japan, which 
were mutilated during the Second Great War, could, within a 
decade, rehabilitate themselves and again secure their rightful 
place among the industrial nations, why not India ? If only, 
therefore, workers and employers realize their responsibilities 
towards themselves and the nation, we can win the race in the 
matter of industrial rehabilitation of our country. 

I am therefore glad that the Workers Camp was initiated 
under the distinguished leadership of Acharya Jugal Kishore, 
Minister for Labour and Social Welfare. It has been rightly 
felt that the Camp was the expression of the co-operation between 
the Government, the management and the trade unions in the 
State of Uttar Pradesh. As the Chief Minister rightly pointed 
out in his address last year, it is indeed a pleasure to see a large 
number of workers coming together without distinction of caste, 
colour or creed, staying at the same place, dining at a common 
table and comparing notes on issues relating to industry. Workers 
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belonging to different affiliations will begin to think in terms 
of unity rather than that of diversity. Then only, an atmosphere 
of harmony and co-operation will take the place of distrust and 
suspicion as between the workers, management and Government. 

It is also significant and proper that captains of industry, 
administrators of the Province and eminent labour leaders also 
attend and address these camps and give the benefit of their 
advice and experience to those assembled here. 

A lime should come when not only there should be one 
camp once a year, but camps in different centres from time to 
time, where the representatives of workers and employers should 
meet and discuss matters of common interest. That will enable 
them to forget the differences and feel that their interests are 
common. 

The idea of holiday camps may be new to India, but in 
other countries where trade unions and employers’ organizations 
have made much headway, these are common. We must give 
an opportunity to the workers, who are always engaged in a 
factory, to forget, at least for a fortnight or so, each year, their 
daily routine. It will be good for them to go back to the factory 
after a holiday and intensify their efforts for more efficient work. 

I therefore congratulate the organizers on this great idea of 
holiday camps for workers, where they can utilise the opportu¬ 
nity of meeting their comrades in other industries and thus help 
not only themselves, but in the long run, their country. 

I have much pleasure in inaugurating this camp. 
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I consider it a great privilege and have much pleasure in 
being here this evening to lay the foundation-stone of the hostel 
building of the Kumaon Regimental Children’s School at 
Ranikhct. I am particularly happy to learn how this school 
came into existence. The money with which it was built came 
from the contributions made by the officers and men of the 
entire Kumaon Regiment for a War Memorial Fund. I have 
all praise for those who decided to utilise this fund for establish¬ 
ing a school of this nature. The school continues to receive 
considerable assistance from all the Battalions of the Regiment, 
whether on active duty or in peace stations. In the very nature 
of things no greater benefit could accrue to the serving soldiers 
and ex-servicemen of the Regiment than a school situated at 
the Centre of the Regiment itself. It is an absolute necessity 
and, if I may say so, a blessing which must necessarily be appre¬ 
ciated by all ranks. I, therefore, congratulate the officers and 
men of the Regiment on their achievement and I am sure in 
my mind that with this attitude of service the school will grow 
from strength to strength and be a source of much good to all 
those children who are sent to it. 

In my capacity as Chairman of the Post-War Services Re¬ 
construction Fund Trust and also in view of my close association 
with the Soldiers’, Sailors’ and Airmen’s Boards all over the 
State, I am particularly interested in the welfare of our ex- 
servicemen. I am, therefore, very glad that the authorities of 
this Centre always keep in mind the interests and welfare of 
their ex-servicemen in whatever they do. It is rather unfortunate 
that Kumaon, owing to its topography, is poor and rather back- 
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ward. Much of its area is also inaccessible and modern facilities 
are lacking. Our Government has been trying to set right the 
state of affairs. We have built many roads and wherever pos¬ 
sible, small-scale industries are being set up. Also, great pro¬ 
gress is being made in fruit-growing and cultivation of food- 
grains. It will be some considerable time before the results 
of these efforts are felt. The establishment of the school at 
Ranikhet is of particular benefit to the ex-servicemen, since 
Ranikhet is the natural inlet and outlet of Kumaon. We owe 
a great deal to the men who have fought in our armed forces in 
the years gone by and it is our sacred duty to see that they are 
given whatever assistance is possible. Their children parti¬ 
cularly need education. In this connection, the most pressing 
need was to have a proper hostel, where children could stay and 
receive all proper boarding facilities. In the absence of such 
a hostel, many ex-servicemen were unable to send their children 
to school. When General Thimayya, now Chief of Staff, and who 
was then Army Commander in Lucknow, approached the 
Trustees, they very readily agreed to make a grant of Rs. 50,000 
towards the construction of this hostel. The Trust usually 
does not make such grants, and this was treated as a very special 
case. I, therefore, hope our ex-servicemen will utilise this hostel 
to the maximum extent possible. The funds of the Trust, 
unfortunately, are rather limited and it is, therefore, not possible 
to give greater help, much as it would like to. 

I trust the building will soon be under construction and 
will be got ready at top speed. I shall certainly help in seeing 
that you receive all the building material which you require. 
And I will also watch the progress of this school with great 
interest. I am sure it will turn out very good products who will, 
in time to come, be true, loyal and useful citizens of our country. 

I wish the institution all success. I have now great plea¬ 
sure in laying the foundation-stone. 
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